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DREAM OF A WOMAN 


ANNA DESLOGES TO CLAUDE DE LA 
TOUR 


THE LrInvENs, 3rd July. 

Why do you refuse to believe me? Is it 
really sorare? Yes, I have been happy. What 
you call a dream, I have lived, or else I have 
been asleep and am not yet awake. It is morn- 
ing now; there is a little restlessness in the 
sweetness of my slumber, but I am still asleep. 
If I were to open my eyes they would have the 
charm of eyes which have just smiled, and you 
would read in them, I know, so long a litany of 
joy that your heart would be blessed and en- 
chanted at the sight. Now you would look in 
vain; they are still shut; they are pale, almost 
mournful. Yesterday I was told I looked sad. 
It may be true. I am so absurdly happy that 
my face has taken on a little of the stupidity 
of a domestic animal. It is because they are 
happy that cattle seem to ruminate with so 
melancholy an air. Even so do I ruminate on 
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my happiness, but those who speak to me with 
compunction are quickly punished; I burst 
into laughter, I open my arms, I throw back 
my head, I seem like a poppy lifted by the wind 
so that the wave of coolness may descend into 
the remotest folds of its tender, red flesh. 
Long ago M learned that there was noth- 
ing like commiserating with me to stimulate 
my appetite for pleasure. Whenever he asks 
what I am sad about I feel myself suddenly 
exalted and thrilled. How many people I 
have scandalized by the naiveté of my ges- 
tures, by my docility in responding to all the 
calls of life! What of it, since I am happy! 
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CLAUDE DE LA TOUR TO ANNA 
DESLOGES 


THE Pings, 8th July. 

. . . But, my dear Anna, I spoke to you of 
happiness, and you answered me with allu- 
sions to pleasures so fleeting that they count 
for nothing in my existence. It may be that 
their absence makes happiness impossible, but 
of themselves they are so little, and at times. 
. . . How humiliating it is to cry out like a 
wild beast between two bursts of tears! That 
is not your secret. It is in your nature, it is 
in the hazards that have molded your life. 
The happier you are, the more J shall love you, 
but why are you happy? 
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ANNA DESLOGES TO CLAUDE DE LA 
TOUR 


Tue Linpens, 15th July. 

. . » And why do you not count them? 
Learn to count them. We must not break the 
chain of sensations here and there as caprice 
or principle may dictate. If you had stooped 
and picked up the pebble that shone in the 
dust, perhaps simply feeling it with your fin- 
gers might have consoled you in a moment of 
sadness. A child wants no more than this to 
forget a bruise still bleeding at its knee. While 
it amuses itself with the stone which caused 
the wound, its innocent flesh forgets to suffer. 
But the stones you disdain are of a fairly good 
water; women’s eyes may be charmed by them 
without shame. Necklaces are made of them 
which warm the heart and put a fresh bloom 
on cheeks, like a rose in a bed of lilies. You 
would like to be happy, that is to say you 
would like to live, and you misunderstand life. 
You shake the rosebush to get roses, and you 
are surprised to see the petals drop through 
your fingers and blow away at the wind’s 
will! 
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This is not the way to do, dear Claude. 
Go and stroll beside your rosebushes thinking 
of nothing but the perfumes which little by 
little will vivify your desire; then your hand 
will reach out of itself, neither fearing nor 
feeling the thorns, toward the only rose, for 
there is only one which has bloomed for you 
this morning. Take it. Break the stem 
gently. Remove each thorn with your nail. 
Wear the flower at your waist. There is only 
one rose, but there is the rest, the other little 
things that are blue and green, red, white and 
gold. ‘There are caresses for each one of your 
fingers; there are others for your eyes, for your 
lips, for all the charming particles of yourself. 
You are beautiful; don’t you realize that? 
When we parted, I was almost envious of the 
richness of your bloom; I can guess at your 
splendor to-day—and you suffer! Are you 
not goddess enough to make the color of your 
sky and of your gowns acceptable to him who 
loves you? I remember: you adored your 
beauty and you adorned it for yourself alone, 
ironical idol; and now do you regret the gift 
you made to yourself? Really, you differ too 
greatly from me for me to be able to under- 
stand you. If I wished to reflect upon my 
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happiness (which I do not) I should perhaps 
find that I am happy only because of this; be- 
cause I have given myself so entirely, so 
nakedly, so naively and so cordially, that it 
seems to me I have melted like a peach in 
the mouth that has tasted of me. Have you 
ever heard of nirvana? I am deliciously 
obliterated, 
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CLAUDE DE LA TOUR TO ANNA 
DESLOGES 


THE Pings, 20th July. 

. . . Still you tell me nothing precise, noth- 
ing in which I can see your life. It is more 
than a year that we have been writing to each 
other and I see that, in reality, it has only re- 
sulted in our understanding each other less and 
less. Still, you remember what I was like at 
Sacred Heart, and I think I have hardly 
changed since. I could wear the clothes I 
wore ten years ago, by squeezing a little, de- 
spite my “splendor.” It is true that I am 
beautiful; this makes me proud, but not 
happy. You observe that in my portrait I am 
smiling. The smile is not a lie; it is a habit. 
‘And I differ from you again in this, that 
if some one dared pity me on a day when I 
had forgotten my mask, I should hate him, I 
think. But no one has dared, or else the op- 
portunity has never occurred. I appear to 
be what I should be, and this consoles me when 
I am not alone. 

Ah, be sure of this, I never stroll beside the 
rosebushes! I have nothing to say to the 
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flowers, nor they to me. All is mute and 
odorless about me: I am bored. Give my- 
self, my dear? But I am weary of 
never having had the courage to do it. And 
yet what opportunities! I have told you al- 
most all my story, but I haven’t told you the 
names of those who composed it. Truly, I 
have forgotten them, even the name of him I 
sent away last month because he pressed me too 
ardently. I dare not imagine what you mean 
by the peach that melts in the mouth that 
tastes of it: I am afraid lest it be licence. 
Whenever I have felt myself almost touched 
by ugly desires, I have sprung over the ditch 
to fly from the muzzle of the beast. Should 
not a beautiful woman be loved purely, as a 
legendary or a marble figure is loved? But 
without exacting from men so much love and 
so much respect, have we not the right to de- 
mand a little chivalry and a great dignity? 
Must we, because we allow our hand to be 
kissed, deliver up the arm and even all that 
the arm is attached to? Men are drovers. I 
can be only a shepherdess, in my best days. 
I have never deceived my husband. It is true 
that I have trained myself not to love him, 
and he alone has respected me; now I suffer 
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him, although there are times when I want to 
weep in submitting to him. I weep without 
very well knowing why. Do not be worried; 
this rarely lasts. I have so many ways to dis- 
tract and to daze myself! 


P. S.—Don’t forget to send me your por- 
trait. 


asa 


PIERRE BAZAN TO PAUL PELASGE 


Paris, 31st July. 

. .. So I am back from The Pines, where 
I spent more than a month. Her husband al- 
lowed her to pose out of doors, on the little 
island of rushes and willows in the middle of a 
large pond. We went out every sunny morn- 
ing. M. de read his newspaper and 
smoked with the uninterested air of a husband 
present only for the sake of convention, but 
very satisfied nevertheless to have so beautiful 
a wife, to enjoy her, and to be able to show her 
off decently. The pose was of the simplest. I 
had thought at first of the classic attitude of 
the famous Ledas; I wanted merely to take 
into the open air Michelangelo’s Leda, over- 
come by sated passion, or Chassériau’s, whose 
more discreet voluptuousness has at the same 
time a hint of lasciviousness, with her left hand 
caressing so prettily an imaginary lover. But 
I should have needed a trained and amenable 
model. Therefore I allowed my Leda to fol- 
low her own inspiration; I did not insist upon 
any particular gesture, and above all I avoided 
immobility. I brushed feverishly and joy- 
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ously a dozen sketches, one at each sitting; 
these I shall not retouch, and I shall probably 
exhibit them together as Monet did his mill- 
stones, his poplars, and his cathedrals. 

This is the way we proceeded. After reach- 
ing the island in a boat, we would walk about, 
hunting a spot hidden both from the sun and 
from onlookers. ‘The place once found, I 
would set up my easel, and M. de would 
lead me aside each day to beg of me the same 
discretion and swear me to tragic silence. 
When we returned, Leda, seated at the edge of 
water, would be feeding from her hand a large, 
wild swan which beat its wings at the slightest 
sound, flying over the water, and returning 
with the air of a galley towards the young 
woman who would hold out her arms to it. 
When it had come near her, the long snaky 
bird would lengthen, glide along her legs 
toward the upraised hand; occasionally, for 
the space of a second, the wide, angelic wings 
of the bird would cover the quivering body of 
a beloved. One day the golden eyes of the 
swan seemed enamored, and Leda, the dupe of 
her part, ready for the illusory nuptials of 
mythological dreams, closed her own. But, 
having eaten the bread crumbed by the trem- 
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bling hand of Leda, the bird turned and dis- 


appeared in a cloud; content, it fluttered like 
a duck. This was our most beautiful sitting. 
Madame de has since assured me that she 
actually felt for a moment, under the caress 
of the tepid though soaking plumage, a vague 
indelicate desire; while the bird was opening 
its wings above her she was determined not 
TOPDSO VO) Seine ion Calan ee a tae T don’t 
know what her husband thought of this 
rather mad experiment, but he took care 
thereafter, without appearing to do it delib- 
erately, to frighten off the swan, which re- 
mained in the pond and scarcely ever came, 
even for a moment, to peck at the bank. I 
have transferred to the beginning of my series 
these last three sittings in which the bird, like 
a timid lover, seems to be making love to her. 

Leda is admirable; I had never seen a nude of 
such splendor of form and of a coloring so 
vivid and so clouded. I am trying to express 
in one word the mingling of tones that stream 
over the flesh—the rosy ivory of the skin en- 
livened by the blue reflection of the willow, 
the little violet shadows that roll along the 
muscles, the wide medallions of golden sun- 
light falling over the shoulders whence they 
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seem to leap up again as from the vermilion 
water on the arms and the knees, and mount 
again in sparks toward the belly where a som- 
ber crescent swallows them; the breasts be- 
neath this path of light appear more alive and 
more free; changing their form with every 
movement of the body, they remain ever pure: 
they are like great flowers with purple and 
amber hearts, like galley prows spotted with 
the blood of murders! . . . To tell the truth, 
and to expiate my lyricism, I must acknowl- 
edge that, although these prows have been 
crushed against many breasts, they have never 
pierced a singled one. They are rather liber- 
tine than cruel; but this woman is so beautiful 
that if she belonged to me I should permit her 
anything. I believe that at a certain height 
beauty is an idol which has the right to present 
its shoulder to the kiss of whomever it chooses. 
My Leda is not one of those pretty little 
women whose chance beauty is created line by 
line by him who desires or caresses it; of 
those we are justifiably jealous, for they are 
really the work of our hands, our lips, and our 
eyes. This is not possible of a Leda. She is 
perfect. He who loves her can add nothing 
toher. Wecan give nothing to such a woman, 
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hardly even pleasure, which she receives with 
disdain, almost as if it were a mere compliment. 
One is not her lover, one is still her worshiper 
while she forgets her divinity in one’s respect- 
ful arms. Well, I have loved her as painter 
and as man, and IJ take those six weeks to be 
the most beautiful of my life; they were 
Olympian. But I have not the marrow of a 
god, and J have adored so greatly that I am in 
bed with fever. And now my fever is rising 
again. I fled because painting, after all, comes 
first, doesn’t it? 
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PAUL PELASGE TO PIERRE BAZAN 


FLOWERING AsH, 8th August. 

I was already gone from Orglandes when 
you wrote to me. I disliked some of the people 
there; they were southerners, too noisy, abso- 
lute rattles, and as I need rest more than all 
else, I asked my mother to let me come away 
to Flowering Ash. I have been here a week, 
and I am very satisfied with my flight. The 
first day was not particularly gay. What did 
I see when I arrived at eight in the morning 
but my two little cousins from Versailles com- 
ing demurely home from mass, each with a big 
book under her arm, followed by their detest- 
able governess, the Sphinx-woman, the false 
Gioconda with her eternal smile and her al- 
most equally stupid air. You know how I 
disliked the two dolls I had to look upon for 
months as they sat stiffly in their chairs at the 
frugal family table of the venerable judge. I 
have changed my opinion slightly since then, 
but if I still dislike them it is for a reason so 
totally different that I am almost frightened 
by it. As for the false Gioconda, I study 
her, I even spy upon her. She might easily 
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become a womanly woman. I thought my 
cousins fools, pious chatterboxes, and so out of 
date that I scarcely dared speak to them. I 
am always awkward in the presence of women 
to whom one can’t talk about everything; I 
despise prudes, or else perhaps I esteem them 
so much that I respect their ears to the point 
of doing them the homage of my silence. 
There are girls who, without ugly immodesty, 
show in their clear eyes that they are curious 
about love; one can say things to them which 
trouble them without irritating them, and that 
is charming. Ignorance of man is not igno- 
rance of pleasure. With such girls one is 
either immediately at ease or immediately ill at 
ease; that depends on the moment. But they 
know so well how to feign! The purest often 
play the part of the perverted most ravish- 
ingly, and some of those who have copied out 
in their own hand the sonnets which Verlaine. 
called ““Amies” have the candor of lambs. Vir- 
ginity is not a virtue; it isa condition. Itisa 
sub-division of the colors. ‘There is the red- 
haired virgin and there is the red-haired bride, 
and there are other shades no less agreeable. 

I have discovered that the false Gioconda is 
red-haired. At Versailles she wore her hair in a 
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sort of German fashion, in flat, tight bands, so 
that she seemed to have the dirty brown, red- 
dened hair of farm girls who slick their hair 
with well-water. Here, probably to please 
young des Fresnes, who follows her with his 
calf’s eyes, she has fluffed out her hair so that 
it is superb, like violet ebony sparkling with 
gold, for its roots are almost black, and in the 
shadows the gold darkens and vanishes. The 
pallor of her skin is that of red-haired women. 
Yesterday, as she stooped to pick up a pebble, 
I looked at the nape of her neck. She must 
be white as a bowl of milk from head to feet. 

You see that Iam amusing myself. I love to 
study women, and sometimes I solve them, 
when the problem remains long enough under 
my eyes. As I am passionless, as my purely 
sexual desire is satisfied by chance encounters 
without revulsion at the sight of ugliness, I 
.am able to observe with the objectivity of a 
gardener these beings who are content only to 
be observed. Our old Pancrace watches over 
the growing asparagus that he will never eat. 
If I don’t eat this one, I'll eat another. The 
world is a splendid harem for those who have 
not been imprisoned by love. And I am free. 


Thank God, the farther I leave behind my 
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twentieth year, the freer I become. Gioconda 
might tempt me, but she looks as if she had 
never had a lover, despite the twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight years with which her charges 
credit her, and as there is probably a healthy 
and respectable idea of marriage in this reserve, 
I experiment with gloves. Can you see the 
judge with his hand on the Bible presiding over 
the family council at which I am condemned 
to marry Gioconda? He has almost enough 
influence on my mother to be able to induce 
her to make the most ridiculous concessions; 
and for him, the old Huguenot! nothing exists 
of the weight of one of God’s Commandments. 
He would sacrifice his family, his country, his 
race, all humanity, to Jehovah, to justice, and 
to morality. 

I pity Anne and Annette if ever he learns 
one-half of their pranks. Gioconda says 
she is a Protestant; I don’t believe it. The 
little ones are papists like their mother, which 
explains why the judge allowed them to come 
without him to Flowering Ash. He has sunk 
deep into his religion in his old age, and must 
look upon his daughters with that bitter pity 
which the strict Calvinists feel for the un- 
happy people predestined by God to suffer in 
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Hell with biblical certainty. What they are 
at Versailles, and what they are here as soon 
as Gioconda lets them out of her sight (which 
often occurs), teaches me something of femi- 
nine hypocrisy. I think that, at the end of 
their rope, tempted by the grass and the free- 
dom of the meadow, the two pretty colts have 
made up their minds to have confidence in us 
and to put themselves in our care. ‘They said 
certain things which have made us think, des 
Fresnes and myself, that we are to have charge 
of their lives, their pleasures, and their moods 
for a period of a month. (We are alone here 
with old M. des Fresnes, who “agricultures” 
all day long, and good Madame des Fresnes, 
who is never far from her jelly preserves.) 
Their lives are scarcely in danger, although 
Annette nearly broke her neck on a bicycle; 
but we watch over them. Their pleasures are 
open-air pleasures, but they laugh so unre- 
servedly that this lends us wit and imagina- 
tion. Des Fresnes is too dull and I am too 
sharp to imperil their honor; nevertheless, we 
need a certain strength of soul, and diversions 
(none are possible) may be necessary to us. 
You are in Paris; you have just spent a month 
on Mount Olympus; therefore I can tell you 
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everything without making your flesh creep. 
Forgive me for saying that your story of the 
lady and the swan irritated me a little. And 
while I read it I had between me and Gio- 
conda, who was undressing for bed, the space 
of a door barred by a chest of drawers. 
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ANNE AND ANNETTE BOURDON TO 
M. AGATHIAS BOURDON 


FLOWERING AsuH, 8th August. 

. . . Flowering Ash is very nice this year. 
Uncle and aunt are as kind as ever to us. The 
weather is warm and fine. Mademoiselle takes 
us on long strolls in the woods. Sometimes we 
meet Georges there. Paul has come to spend 
a fortnight here. Mademoiselle has received 
good news from The Lindens. Her mother is 
much better, principally because of the pleas- 
ure of having had her there during almost the 
whole three months. We are doing our lessons 
very well. Mademoiselle thinks we shall be 
able to pass our examinations when we go 
back; at least, I shall, and Annette in the 
spring. Uncle has a great deal of hay. He 
is very glad. Aunt sends her love, and we do 
too. Your obedient daughters. 


P. S—Aunt has put up a great many pre- 
serves and is very glad. 
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ANNA DESLOGES TO CLAUDE DE LA 
TOUR 


FLOWERING AsH, 8th August. 

. . . And what do you expect to find out- 
side marriage, dear Claude, if it is not carnal 
joy? How sentimental you are! I cannot 
separate the pleasure of living into two halves, 
as if it were a peach. I cannot understand 
either the heart without the senses, or the 
senses without the heart, and I eat the whole 
fruit, the shady side along the wall with the 
side warmed by the sun. As soon as the flesh 
is captured, the heart must surrender with the 
rest. I admit (as toa sister) that I speak only 
out of my own experience, which is not very 
wide. Devoid of your virtue as I am, I have 
not flown from adventure, and each time I 
submitted to the power of well-defined, 
imperatively sensual desire. I have loved 
afterward, never before. Now, couched in 
my joy, I am ignorant of everything. I 
dream that I live, and my dream is true, and 
Iam happy. This is the word that comes to 
my lips when I speak to myself, and the 
word I write when I let my pen follow the 
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naiveté and the sweetness of my thought. 
One of these days, soon if you wish, I will tell 
you the whole story of my life so that you may 
know what a poem I have lived. And thus, 
to the happiness of each morning and each 
evening, I shall add the perfume and the sun 
of memory. Oh, how I should like to know 
that you are smiling and blossoming, you so 
beautiful and so queenly! But do not think I 
pity you! I should be too fearful of displeas- 
ing you, of vexing you with me. When one is 
what you are, one is what one wants to be. 
If you are not happy it is because at the bot- 
tom of your proud little heart happiness seems 
vulgar to you. 
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CLAUDE DE LA TOUR TO ANNA 
DESLOGES 


Tue Pings, 11th August. 

You have not given me your address, trav- 
eler. Nevertheless, Iam writing to you before 
leaving for Auvergne. I am changing moun- 
tains. I hope to find deserts, an impoverished 
Nature who will not display to my sight the 
joys of her loves and her fecundity. I want to 
grow tired without growing bored, to sleep 
at night like my gleaners, and to forget in the 
morning that I was alive the night before and 
shall have to live again a whole day through. 
How far from you I am, dear Anna! Are 
you going to tell me your secret? .. . Last 
month we had a little diversion: a painter sent 
for by my husband to restore some family 
paintings. He was a young man, rather witty, 
and of better birth than painters usually are. 
He had fine eyes, slender hands, an almost dis- 
tinguished manner, and an air of health and 
strength. I am partial because I believe he was 
in love with me and left with regret. His de- 
parture may have increased my melancholy. 
. « « What things I am saying! But after all, 
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aren’t we writing our confidences to each 
other? One evening he asked if he might 
paint my portrait, but in a manner so gentle 
that I was touched. -I made no reply, and he 
begged me with grave insistence, speaking of 
art, of beauty, of the joy of contemplating 
pure forms. I was about to interrupt him to 
say that if my face pleased him I should grant 
him two or three sittings, but he grew enthusi- 
astic and drew me altogether in words so pre- 
cise that for one moment I thought I was 
nude! I agreed to bare my shoulders... . 
The night was balmy and perfumed. From 
afar came the aroma of the mown hay and the 
flowering buckwheat. The poplars rustled 
softly, and when they were silent the air trem- 
bled a little, ruffling the coarse hair of the 
pines. I rose to my feet with a start, regret- 
ting my principles and my coldness. Of this 
anecdote there is left to me a very pretty por- 
trait in pink, black and yellow of your un- 
fortunate Claude. 
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PIERRE BAZAN TO PAUL PELASGE 


Paris, 14th August. 

. . » I showed my Ledas to Durand who 
had advanced me the money to go to The 
Pines. He offered me an extravagant price 
for them, and I had opened my mouth to ac- 
cept with delight when somebody rang: Leda 
herself. ‘The sight of her, so unexpected in 
my poor studio whose chairs are piles of mothy 
cloths and whose furniture is composed of 
canvases nailed to the walls, brought tears of 
tenderness to my eyes. Seeing me moved and 
‘pale, she threw her arms about me, devoured 
me, crushed me. I heard Durand’s singsong 
banter; I shoved him out, and, promising to 
sell nothing without first letting him know, I 
borrowed two hundred francs from him—and 
here I am once more the swan of the Marquise 
de L. T. . . . She had left at The Pines her 
air of an empress stooping to love. We played 
like children and drank out of my famous 
Venetian glass (the one I painted and won an 
honorable mention with). 
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That was yesterday, and what I love in her 
now is not the nude beauty of a perfect body, 
but the woman herself: her smile as much as 
her thighs, the sound of her voice, alas, perhaps 
even more than her breasts, each like the 
prow of a galley. How stupid! I was happy 
to see her dressed in a commonplace traveling 
costume like any woman one might meet in 
a railway station, and who would have chil- 
dren! She is no longer impersonal desire; she 
is no longer a beautiful nude I want to touch 
so that my hands may share in the esthetic 
feast of my eyes; she is a lady; she has a name; 
she goes to watering places; she moves in the 
real life about me; she is a woman and I love 
her! But why? I have seen and possessed the 
most beautiful models without emotion; for 
three weeks Leda was my chance passing mis- 
tress; I possessed her coldly, that is to say, with 
an artist’s or a connoisseur’s pleasure, but not 
a lover’s. I leave her, run away, forget her. I 
traffic intelligently in studies to which she 
lent herself because she felt no more false 
modesty before me. I forget her; two weeks 
suffice for this; and when I see her again, I fall 
in love with her! Tell me how to be cured of 
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this! Do you know a remedy? No. Be quiet. 
Let me be. If you were to say of her what I 
am saying, I should detest you, and nothing, 
heaven knows, could console me for that. 
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PAUL PELASGE TO PIERRE BAZAN 


FLOWERING AsuH, 14th August. 

- - . How sorry I am that you were not 
with me yesterday, instead of des Fresnes. 
You would have enjoyed the spectacle, you 
would have learned that naiads still exist, and 
you would have grown younger, as I did, by 
twenty or thirty centuries. We had gone 
walking in the Aulne Forest which begins two 
steps from Flowering Ash and ends far away. 
It is cool and moist the whole of its length 
along the little river lost among the alders, the 
yellow waterflags, and the meadow-sweets. 
The day was very hot. Gioconda was fearful 
and begged us to wait for cooler weather; she 
followed us peevishly as far as the first trees, 
drew out a little red notebook from her pocket, 
and said she would wait there for us and read. 

We went into the underbrush, des Fresnes 
going first to look for the path which was cov- 
ered by the moss and fern of the season, the 
rest of us following him in Indian file. The 
hazel trees, the black alders, and the great ferns 
undulated like transparent waves as we passed. 
in this ocean of verdure. We seemed to be 
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surrounded by clear, sweet water. ‘There was 
no sound except the rustling of the leaves and 
the crackling of the branches as we bent them 
aside with our arms. We left behind a wake 
of bent grasses and broken ferns. The two 
girls seem almost to be made nervous by the 
green shade; as a matter of fact, the brambles 
worried them. Each time that des Fresnes 
beat down with his stick one of the great, 
thorny serpents that blocked our passage, they 
had to guard from its sting their dresses, their 
hats, and their hair. Annette, distracted by 
the furtive sound of a squirrel, let herself be 
taken in a veritable net of brambles; the more 
she struggled, the closer the sharp meshes drew 
together. While the others disappeared in the 
sea, I delivered the little Andromeda. I took 
pleasure in cutting the serpents. She stood 
still and let me work. Seeing a little blood on 
my hand, she said to me prettily: ‘‘Don’t let 
them prick you.” Probably to herself she was 
saying: “The pleasure of touching my dress, 
my hair and my shoulders is worth a prick or 
two.” I was pricked more than once. She 
plucked forth with charming cruelty a thorn 
that had sunk deep into my thumb, and we 
were quits. 
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Annette is much prettier than her sister. 
She is blonde, slender, rather tall, and has 
swimming blue eyes that seem to vanish 
behind a veil of golden lashes. Her move- 
‘ments are very graceful, and she has a disturb- 
ing side-long glance which glides like light and 
smiles. Until recently I had scarcely glanced 
at her for I had thought her angular and sharp 
because of the ironical fold that casts a little 
shadow into the two corners of her mouth. 
But the angles, if such they were, have become 
pretty curves which have at once the frail 
grace of adolescence and the assurance of 
youth. If there were not a rain of freckles on 
her face I should think her very attractive; 
they make her look like a peasant girl, which is 
something I don’t like, or like a precocious 
child, which frightens me. I kissed her hand 
and said: “For my pain and my blood.” She 
deigned to remain serious, and for the length 
of the kiss I was almost serious myself. Child- 
ish? Of course, but I don’t blush for it. We 
must take each minute as it presents itself in 
its chance attire. To-day’s minute never re- 
turns; we should collect memories, and not 
regrets. If one forgets to play at love with 
one’s cousins, do you think the game will come 
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back to one suddenly at five o’clock on the 
boulevards, or in Madame de T.’s salon? 
Really, I am playing at it rather late, but as 
Annette is only seventeen, I do not reproach 
myself very seriously. 

The ceremony of the brambles thus at 
end, I went on ahead and we found des 
Fresnes and Anne on the edge of the un- 
dergrowth where, for the first time, they 
had become aware of our absence. Anne 
said nothing, which made me look at des 
Fresnes with some curiosity, but the eyes of 
this placid fellow were tranquil. We rested for 
a moment on a mossy bank. A scarcely per- 
ceptible road lay before us bearing no wheel- 
marks, for it led nowhere, and was used only 
by the peasants who gathered rotted hay along 
the river. There, behind a curtain which hid 
and protected it, ran the stream. It is the 
realm of the tiger-striped alders whose hair 
streams out white when blown by the wind. 
Des Fresnes still guiding us, we moved down 
towards the ivy-covered rocks under the 
broken dome of the thin beeches. Thence we 
came out on the grass beside the water. At 
this point there is a sharp bend in the river 
which widens and forms a sand-bottomed pool. 
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Under the clear water we could see the sway- 
ing grass; minnows swam in a circle and came 
back for food; a little trout flitted past like 
ashadow. “If we were alone,” said des Fresnes 
to me, “I should have gone after that trout. 
What lovely golden water. I have bathed in it 
many times, but it has never tempted me so 
much as to-day. It is deepest out yonder by 
the iris, four feet deep, where the flowering 
banks made a garden walk of it.” 

Meanwhile Anne and Annette had disap- 
peared behind the alders and we waited for 
them, smoking cigarettes, and worrying 
the inquisitive, friendly minnows with our 
sticks. There was a perfume of honey 
and hemlock in this narrow, damp _ hot 
valley. The rays of the sun penetrated 
like thoughts to the heart of the trans- 
parent water. From the other bank, across 
the alders, came a sound of cropped grass; we 
stopped speaking, enchanted by the silence, the 
heat and the odors. After a while, on the sur- 
face of the water rose rippling waves and the 
ends of the bent grasses were splashed. We 
thought a steer had come down to drink, or to 
fly the insects, when suddenly two shapes ap- 
peared on the water at the bend of the river, 
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two shapes resembling faces, and we were 
frightened. Des Fresnes seized my hand with 
the brusque gesture which commands silence 
and immobility; he trembled a little and I, 
too, for we had understood. ‘The faces, sur- 
mounted by crowns of twisted hair, came 
slowly toward us, veered about, and we saw 
passing over the surface of the water two great 
flowers that looked like silver shields. They 
passed, they veered again, they floated toward 
the opposite bank. There, with their backs 
against the bank upon which they leaned their 
elbows, the two naiads rose half out of the 
water. They rested, and looked across over 
our heads. The water dripped and sparkled 
on their white shoulders and their scarcely 
flowering breasts. ‘They seemed to be smil- 
ing; a shiver ran through them; their skin be- 
came pink; they took hands and moved away 
towards the alders without passing before us, 
and without going back into the water. 
They disappeared, but we continued to gaze 
after them. Finally, des Fresnes dropped my 
arm and turned toward me. ‘They saw us,” I 
said, ‘“‘and they knew we would see them; that’s 
certain. But they are counting on finding us 
in a pretended doze. Let us pretend; let us 
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give them this delightful proof of our discre- 
tion. If we speak they will hate us, or they 
will lie so stupidly that we shall be embar- 
rassed.” ‘Very well,” des Fresnes agreed. He 
~ seemed not to understand quite. I pressed the 
matter. Finally, trying to laugh, he said fool- 
ishly: “It’s very artistic.” For a moment I 
thought Anne had lost a husband, but des 
Fresnes is more sensual and less conventional 
than he seems to be. Anne is a very pleasing 
creature. Her shoulders are a little broad, but 
her curves are so rich that they must surely 
tempt this rustic nobleman. ‘To reassure him 
I said: “It’s too stupid of them not to go in 
again. I saw only Annette. ...” He stood 
up and commenced to whip off the heads of 
flowers with his stick. Then, coming back, he 
said: “Suppose I were to chide her? What do 
you think? We could have it out that way.” 
I approved. So long as each of us spoke sepa- 
rately to one of the sisters, they would have 
nothing to complain about. We might be 
coarse about it; people are coarse these days, 
and they had almost given us an excuse to be. 
But the notion of ugly allusions to a pleasure 
really so chaste and so charming as that to 
which the audacious virgins had treated us, the 
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notion of making them blush with words 
which would constitute either a reproach or an 
invitation was equally repugnant to us both so 
that we needed not even to discuss it. I left des 
Fresnes free to do as he wished; for myself, I 
decided to say nothing—and to remember. 
Here they came. There was nothing 
changed about them. They were a little red, 
but that was the heat and the reaction. They 
smiled a little and offered flowers to us, rather 
ugly bouquets, hastily gathered and filled with 
weeds. As I expected, the comedy began: 
“We went very far up the river,” said Anne. 
“Why didn’t you follow us? It was only when 
we saw we were alone that we started 
back. . . .” Des Fresnes said nothing. I an- 
swered: ‘““We sat looking into the water. It’s 
very pretty, and filled with so many 
things. . . .” Ihad started to break my reso- 
lution. I was ashamed of mocking them, and 
went on: “Look at these funny fish, for exam- 
ple; they seem to be waiting to be gathered 
in.” Annette and I leaned over the edge of 
the water. She pulled up her sleeve naively 
and plunged her arm down. It seemed to me 
we were six years old. I didn’t think of her 
as a woman; I saw in her Eve, or anymph. We 
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played at snapping at the minnows, lying flat 
on the ground and chewing weeds. I caught 
her putting a sprig of hemlock into her mouth, 
and there was a little battle before I could 
‘get her to give it up, for I forgot to tell her 
that hemlock is poisonous. ‘Then I explained 
it, and she spat it forth and rinsed her mouth 
with water which she took from the hollow of 
my hand. She made me drink in my turn, and 
I liked the taste of the water drunk with a little 
of the cup. As she insisted upon having a 
minnow, we made the traditional hook of a 
pin. When we caught one, I unhooked it, she 
took it, looked at its little mallet-like head, 
laughed, and put it back in the water. The 
little thing turned around, frisked about, and 
came back again to be caught with a stupidity 
which discouraged us. “We are all like these 
heedless creatures, Annette. When you are as 
old as I am (but are women ever as old as 
men?) you will be able to count the number 
of times you have been hooked on the same 
pin, the times you have forgotten the pin- 
prick and opened your mouth to swallow the 
same illusion. . . .” She looked at me; she 
looked into my eyes for a trace of the words I 
would not speak; then she said: “And now, 
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what about you? Are you sheltered from pin- 
pricks and illusions?” ‘Great heavens, no!” 
“Do the pricks hurt?” ‘Sometimes. If you 
have the skin of a rhinoceros... .” “I am 
not very sensitive.’ “That will come in 
time.” “Really?” ‘It always does.” “Do 
you want adrink? I’mthirsty.” I drank, but 
her hands smelled of fish. She drank uncon- 
cernedly. Women haven’t much taste. Never- 
theless, she crushed a little mint in her hands, 
following my example, and we got up. 

There was Anne, with des Fresnes a little 
way off. I wondered if they had made up their 
quarrel. The two sisters conferred in low 
tones, after which Anne came smiling towards 
me. She hunted for something to say. Sud- 
denly she took a little pearl-headed pin from 
her waist and stuck it under the lapel of my 
coat. Except for the pin she was as smooth in 
her gesture as a pickpocket. I didn’t under- 
stand. She took her sister’s arm and we went 
back toward the trees. As we moved through 
the copse Annette said to me mysteriously: 
“Anne likes you better than Georges, you 
know.” Then I understood. She had had her 
scolding, and she liked me because I had said 
nothing to Annette. ‘This little adventure 
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made me the friend of the two sisters, the per- 
son to whom they might tell everything, in 
whom they had entire confidence. Although 
des Fresnes knew the region perfectly, when 
he hesitated for a moment in his search for the 
path, it was to me Anne turned, and it was my 
advice they followed. I didn’t go wrong, for I 
have a sense of direction like that of a carrier 
pigeon or a mason bee. 

Such was the day I have described to you 
in great detail. I have had great pleasure in 
living it again, and fixing it thus more firmly 
in my memory. 


P.S.—We found Gioconda in the same place 
writing feverishly in her little notebook. She 
hid it as soon as she saw us, for she had not 
heard us approach. Do you suppose Gioconda 
can have secrets? 
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CLAUDE DE LA TOUR TO ANNA 
DESLOGES 


In AUVERGNE, 15th August. 

. . . Here I am, so tired, dear, that I haven’t 
the strength to be bored. We arrived this 
morning after stopping in Paris only long 
enough for dinner. I don’t like Paris; one 
feels too many people breathing and sweating 
fleshily about one. ‘That makes me dizzy and 
heart-sick. If I am to succumb to the desires 
of some frantic person, it will be there, in the 
midst of those unhealthy odors of love that 
tempt me as others are vulgarly tempted by 
drink. But I know no one there, and as it is 
hardly probable that I shall give myself to a 
passerby, I have kept my sad virtue. A passer- 
by! And yet, what lover is superior to a 
passerby? He is his own excuse, because he is 
the unknown. He is duty, because he is de- 
sire. This is how I should reason if I had pas- 
sionate senses, but my heart, though it is rest- 
less, is cold. I am hard and mournful, like 
the granite rocks of this region out of which 
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surge the severe pines where the wind is weep- 
ing. Write to me, speak to me, dear Anna. 
Try to cure your friend; give her a little of 
your strength, a little of your radiance! 
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ANNA DESLOGES TO M. AGATHIAS 
BOURDON 


FLOWERING AsH, 15th August. 

. . . The young ladies are very good and 
are in excellent health. They study, sew a 
little, play a little, and stroll about. We went 
into the Aulne Forest yesterday; it is very close 
to Flowering Ash. During our rest, I read to 
them from “March While There Is Still 
Light.” ‘They are greatly interested in it. We 
have reached page 77... . 
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ADJUTOR DES FRESNES TO AGATHIAS 
BOURDON 


FLOWERING AsH, 15th August. 

. . . Lhave been watching our children, my 
dear Bourdon, and I think they get on very 
well. Last evening there was even a little cool- 
ness between Anne and Georges. ‘This is a 
good sign, for it shows that they are sufficiently 
interested in each other to resent feelingly a 
little difference of opinion, or a little defect 
in character. I interrogated Mademoiselle 
Desloges about the incident I suspected, but 
she commenced by opening her eyes wide in 
feigned surprise, and then smiled without gay- 
ing anything. She must be aware of what is 
going on. 
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ABBE JOSEPH LECCEUR TO M. AGA- 
THIAS BOURDON 


FLOWERING AsH, 16th August. 

. . . Such, Sir, are the facts as reported to 
me yesterday by a man whose intelligence I 
may doubt but in whose veracity I believe. 
He is not indiscreet. Nobody will know of the 
adventure and no reputation will suffer. I 
have said nothing to M. des Fresnes, for you 
know how violent this kind, unsuspecting man 
can be; nor to Madame des Fresnes, who would 
have wept over it. It is your duty to make 
the necessary remonstrances to these girls who 
strayed for a moment, and whose heedlessness 
might have had the gravest consequences. I 
think it was only heedlessness, bravado. I 
ought to add that the young men, it appears, 
did not follow the example of the young ladies. 
That does not surprise me. How many times, 
in the course of my long pastoral career, have 
I had to acknowledge sadly that women are 
more impudent and bolder than men! When 
I shall have the honor of seeing you at Flow- 
ering Ash, I shall tell you more than one rich 
tale from my store of local lore; but that 
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which may be of no importance in a coarse 
peasant girl becomes very serious when the 
honor of girls of good birth is concerned, girls 
whose modesty must never be doubted, whose 
"virtue must never be shadowed. You should 
therefore be severe, Sir, and particularly as re- 
gards the future. When such extravagances 
are condoned in girls, they boast of paternal 
weakness and go to the very end, to the edge of 
the precipice, on the road of evil habits and 
the perdition of the soul! Di avertant omen! 
Whither are we tending, Sir, if the daughters 
of an eminent and respected magistrate are to 
set such examples? 

In all this, there is no blame to be attached 
to Mile. Desloges. The plowman who reported 
the incident told me he had seen her and spoken 
to her on the edge of the forest, and that she 
had been suddenly left alone by the others who 
had disappeared in the copse. She dared not 
venture in alone, and rightly, for it is very easy 
to get lost there and to take a bad fall. This 
happened to me during my early days here. 
Besides, Mlle. Desloges is too serious and pious 
a person to have condoned even the suggestion 
of such folly. I believe the girls could not be 
in better or wiser hands. With the grace and 
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the purity of a prudent virgin she combines 
the wisdom of a matron and the dignity of a 
canoness. 

Forgive an old man, still greatly disturbed, 
this perhaps too emphatic expression of his 
sadness, and believe me. .. . 
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M. AGATHIAS BOURDON TO THE 
ABBE LECG@EUR 


VERSAILLES, 8th August. 

You were right, Father Lecceur, to confide 
only in me your story of the singular scene on 
the banks of the Aulne. If your peasant was 
not mistaken, this is a scandalous and humiliat-. 
ing escapade and merits chastisement. I shall 
inquire further about it from the guilty girls 
themselves when I have the opportunity to do 
so without danger, which is to say, when they 
are home with me, and I can question them 
without betraying to them, if they are inno- 
cent, the possibility of such unspeakable heed- 
lessness. The word is yours. It would be in- 
dulgent if you were convinced of their fault; 
but thank Heaven you are not, and it is to 
your pastoral disturbance that I attribute the 
severity of the counsel you are good enough to 
give me. Frankly, I must tell you that I do 
not believe this story. My daughters are in- 
capable of stooping to debauchery so silly and 
so contrary to the very instinct of civilized 
womanhood. 
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Fugit ad salices—yes, perhaps she was 
not sorry to have been seen; but she was 
surprised, she had not shown herself volun- 
tarily. Modesty, any more than other vir- 
tues, cannot be practiced in secret. Can we 
hold anything against a girl who wishes to 
profit by an occasion to edify her neighbor in 
proving to him the strength of her Christian 
principles? Ef se cupit ante videri. Tf she 
had not felt this desire her merit would have 
been nil, and her virtue indifferent. To fly 
desire, therein lies the virtue of women; and it 
is also their pleasure, since after all those who 
are worth taking are taken by force. Do you 
wish me to imagine a sort of awkward Virgil- 
ian eclogue on the banks of the Aulne, capable 
of charming a peasant driving home his cow? 
No, it was not even that; my daughters have 
never put themselves in the position of fleeing 
toward “the willows” or toward the alders. 
The story is absurd and libelous. Anne was 
reared with great severity by her mother; An- 
nette, toward whom we have been more in- 
dulgent, found in her aunt and in Mlle. Des- 
loges two reliable and maternal guardians. 
Whence should they have got such ideas? Let 
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us forget it. Your solicitude was too quickly 
alarmed. 

One must not always believe one’s own eyes, 
much less the eyes of others. Let us keep 
“secret actions secret, and let us beware, 
in moralizing about actions, lest we spread 
about us the bad odor of scandal. At the mo- 
ment when we raise our hand, at the moment 
when we open our mouth, God has already 
judged us. He judged us before our birth; he 
judged us through all eternity. He whom we 
condemn in accordance with our notion of 
justice is perhaps the elect of His prescience, 
the original favorite of His supreme grace. 
Each of us follows the way which God in His 
wisdom has decreed; we are free in our move- 
ments, but not in our destiny. May my daugh- 
ters enjoy decently the pleasures of youth and 
of waking in the morning without the bitter 
taste of life in their mouths! I do not wish 
to sadden them without being certain that 
they have been false to their dignity and their 
character. These few morning hours are per- 
haps the most beautiful and the only ones of 
their day; let them live in peace and in free- 
dom. God has marked their place in the 
scheme of things and only He knows if it is 
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on the side of light or on the side of eternal 
shadow. But in this world we have only one 
task: to remain worthy of Him who saved us, 
if such is His pleasure. I think of my daugh- 
ters only to love them, for you know that they 
are not of my religion, which is a great sorrow 
to me. I shall come to Flowering Ash to 
fetch them at the end of the month, and then 
I shall be able to talk more fully to you, and 
also to thank you for your kindness and your 
zeal. 
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AGATHIAS BOURDON TO 
ANNA DESLOGES 


VERSAILLES, 18th August. 

. . . Take good care of my daughters, dear 
Nan, and try to find husbands for them. You 
see that I am keeping my promise to write you 
a compromising little note. I am having my 
sister write seriously to you about matters of 
no importance. If I come to spend a week 
at Flowering Ash, shall we be able to find op- 
portunities to meet evenings without arousing 
suspicion? ... 
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VIRGINIA BOURDON TO 
ANNA DESLOGES 


VERSAILLES, 18th August. 
. . - I am enclosing herewith, dear Mad- 
emoiselle, my brother’s instructions concern- 
ing the remainder of your stay at Flowering 
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PIERRE BAZAN TO PAUL PELASGE 


Paris, 18th August. 

-... You did not reply to me, and you 
were right. Absence and your silence have 
dulled my color a bit. I am working and 
growing gray. Durand is still paying me in 
advance for my Ledas, and I continue serenely 
to traffic in the charms of my mistress. I 
don’t know what has become of her, or if 
she still thinks of me. Tell me some more 
pretty stories, for you must invent them. 
Keep it up, I will illustrate the book for you. 
I have seen thighs enough to be able to find 
in my memory—and my sketchbooks—those 
which should rise over the surface of the water 
on the margins of your novel. 
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PAUL PELASGE TO PIERRE BAZAN 


FLOWERING AsH, 20th August. 

. . . This is not fiction. I invent nothing; 
I change nothing; I scarcely write at all. 
Nevertheless, keep my letters. Nothing is so 
valuable in giving tone to a novel and captur- 
ing the ladies as naive and cordial impressions. 
If ever I write stories, I want them to be read 
only by women. I should like to be one of 
those novelists whose books are the bedside 
companions of misunderstood and deserted 
women. 

Gioconda watches over us less and _ less. 
Whenever we go strolling, she abandons us on 
the merest pretext, and we almost always find 
her, when we return, writing with bent head 
in her red notebook. The other day I came 
upon her lying hidden in a clump of young 
beech trees. She was asleep. Her skirt was 
up, and, probably while she slept, a few 
buttons of her waist had sprung loose. A 
little roseate flesh lifted with each deep breath, 
like a flower in a breeze, above the lace 
of her chemise, and her whole chest swelled. 
It was very pretty, it was more than that, it 
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was touching. I looked for a fairly long time 
and in almost painful uneasiness at the beauty 
of this life blooming in the shade of the leaves. 
I was afraid of being- discovered, for I should 
have seemed to be worshiping while I stood 
there contemplating her. Meanwhile, memo- 
ries of cheap books came back to me. I fled 
through the branches, wondering what could 
be the state of mind of a woman who falls 
asleep at the foot of a tree and awakes to find 
herself crushed down by a man. Some min- 
utes later I found her seated on a bench with 
a faraway look in her eyes and an air of vague- 
ness. An arrow-like ray of sun made a red 
wound in her dark hair; I stood looking at 
this effect of the light before speaking to her; 
then we talked about the color of hair. She 
seemed to be less alive as we spoke than when 
she had been lying under the beeches. What 
was she thinking of? And what were my 
thoughts while I was saying that her hair was 
a “wild-cherry” color? I told her again that 
her hair deserved to be admired in the terms 
one employs to describe horses; I said that the 
most beautiful woman was less beautiful than 
a beautiful horse. She was surprised; she said 
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not a word; she waited. I asked if her hair 
were very long. No indignation. She an- 
swered: “very long.” She dominated me by 
her indifference. I felt ridiculous and stopped 
speaking. Then she turned her head in my 
direction, looked at me a moment, and said: 
“Your hair is very short.” Was it irony or 
stupidity? It seemed to me that she leaned 
against the back of the bench impatiently. I 
wanted to violate her, or to beat her. ... 
This girl of my own age interests me more 
than too youthful innocence, even when it is 
a little perverse. ‘There is in her a fullness of 
life and flesh that calls up passion. She excites 
sensuality, or perhaps greediness. I become 
like an ogre as I feel that under that taut, in- 
solent gown is a body I should possess, as 
I should possess the bodies of all the females 
of my race. It is clear that according to the 
laws of nature and desire, I have the right to 
take her and to force her under my yoke; she 
knows it, but she and I know too that there is 
an invisible barrier like a steel mesh between 
us, and that she is as safe alone with me as 
behind a granite wall. The danger is not in 
my hand or my mouth; it is in herself. Every- 
thing depends upon a gesture, a word, a 
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glance, a sigh, on less than these, on a thought 
sent out of her forehead to come knocking 
against mine, there to burst like a shell. 

We said nothing. .I commenced to think 
about myself. I must appear awkward or 
cold, I thought. It is because I see in Gio- 
conda neither a woman nor a mistress. In the 
past two or three days, and particularly in 
the past hour, she has become for me some- 
thing more or less than a social desire; she is a 
simple, natural act, the branch I am going to 
break, the flower I am going to cull, the fruit 
into which I shall bite, the water I am about 
to drink. No idea of love here; nothing deli- 
cate, modest, dreamy. I should strip off her 
clothes with as little emotion as my own. I 
am thinking only of a licentious relation. 

How silent the world is! ‘The silence is 
heavier than the approach of a storm and 
more burning than the sun. It is four o’clock. 
What am I to do until dinner-time? ‘Where 
are the girls? They would calm me like cool 
springs. I can speak to them. I have never 
been able to speak to Gioconda. If I were to 
call her Gioconda it might make her laugh. 
I have never heard her laugh. . . . Now she 
is getting up. She is going off without a 
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glance at me. It is almost a gesture. What 
a fool I was! She was such a handsome 
beast, couched in the cradle of the young 
beeches. . 

Here you have, my friend, a few of my re- 
flections as I sat on a bench on the grounds of 
Flowering Ash beside the governess of my 
little cousins the Bourdons. I must be either 
fifteen or sixty years old. A man who is the 
master of his strength and of his sexual emo- 
tion would have conquered Gioconda in that 
hot hour, if she is conquerable. In one hour 
a man of wit can pay six months of court to 
a woman. Can it be that, after knowing her 
three years, I am incapable of loving her? It 
is true that never before had I looked at her 
so closely, but she would have believed me, 
for I should only have told her what she al- 
ready believes. AA woman is never less sur- 
prised than when you declare yourself to her; 
she considers those who abstain to be fools, 
cowards, shy or impotent beings. This is what 
those men fail to understand who resign them- 
selves to the belief that they are unattractive; 
and yet if they understood, it would not help 
them, because they lie gracelessly and without 
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pleasure. I feel very clearly that my desire 
is too limited to be shared with Gioconda. If 
I desired infinity, she would probably have 
perceived it and have perhaps given me what 
seemed to her infinity: herself. 
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FLOWERING AsH, 21st August. 

. . . Georges is still away. Nevertheless, 
Madame des Fresnes has allowed us to walk 
as far as the viaduct at Le Moulin, an insig- 
nificant landmark of the region, down in a 
deep, green valley. As soon as this long bit 
of masonry came in sight, Gioconda stopped 
on the pretext of drawing it, and I went down 
with the girls along the goat-path that de- 
scends through the furze. Since I was re- 
sponsible for the salvation of the virgins, I 
became paternal and authoritative: I stopped 
the arms that stretched out toward the tempt- 
ing knots of honeysuckle. Annette, who had 
pulled up her skirts, felt the pricking of the 
furze in her legs; each prick was like a little 
ant that passed after venting its anger. But 
Annette laughed at this pain. She is drunken 
with green, with that balsam-like drunken- 
ness which masks fatigue and benumbs the 
skin. In places, the furze grew so high that 
passage was a danger to the face; but the 
ground changed, the earth became rocky, and 
soon we were crushing whortleberries which 
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spotted us as with violet ink. There was grass 
under the high arches of the viaduct. An- 
nette threw her arms wildly about her aston- 
ished sister’s neck, and the two girls fell over 
in each others arms; I heard the sound of 
kisses. 

Ah! how dull and sad it is to be a man 
stultified by biblical teachings! ‘Their hys- 
teria was desire of me, and I was ready to fol- 
low the thread which drew me towards them. 
Why have we not the right to be gods, to 
play with sensations at the bottom of the 
vale, beneath great, prehistoric masonry? 
In truth, I was almost a god there, for I 
felt myself to be invisible. Annette was 
languorous and let her arms drop from the 
shoulders she had embraced so tightly. Anne 
got up. To calm myself, I swore they were 
ridiculous children, and stretched out a hand 
which Annette grasped in both hers so that I 
might pull her up, rosy and not at all abashed. 
Where have I read that females simulate love 
combats in order to arouse the indifferent 
male? I sat down on a block of granite for- 
gotten there by the masons. They looked at 
me and shook out their rumpled dresses. I 
felt more and more like a god, and posed as 
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I lighted a cigarette. A man with dreamy 
eyes and a broad chest must be a handsome 
sight to two girls with beating hearts! When 
they had looked well at me, they joined arms 
and walked away. I, like a careful shepherd, 
followed them with my eyes, chewing a bitter 
twig of centaury. How well tamed we are! 
Slaves no longer drag their chains; they have 
swallowed them, and their bellies are weighted. 
Oh for the cruelty and beauty,and immorality 
of nature! Not to be a thing of intelligence; 
to feel one’s instincts, and violate the world 
rather than leave them unsatisfied! Men and 
women now know only how to torment each 
other; if I were to obey the eternal law of 
desire, I should be forced either to despise 
myself or to kill myself. ... Thus I sat 
declaiming against my own cowardice, my soul 
perhaps commonplace, when I saw Anne 
and Annette returning toward me, still seri- 
ous, pallid and lovely in their white dresses 
spotted with the green of the furze and the 
violet of the whortleberries. They looked like 
quiet, cunning little Bacchantes. I was satis- 
fied to desire them forever, and I understood 
the wisdom of the moralists who prolong 
pleasure by forbidding the opening of the box. 
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For one minute I wished to spend my life like 
this among girls whom I should never be 
permitted to touch. I should perhaps have 
nights peopled with too many visions and 
waking moments that would disturb me, but 
the temptation finally surmounted, I should 
be like those saints who live through their mis- 
ery in the hope of a future heaven... . 
They sat down face to face with me on 
another and slightly lower rock. Our 
knees almost touched, our legs were min- 
gled; they emptied into their dresses hand- 
fuls of humble flowers, and our hands 
touched as we passed to each other the dis- 
colored blossoms. We were studying botany 
naively, but they knew less than I, and I 
studied their hands in my search for ideas. 
Annette’s hand is more plump; Anne’s is not 
thin, but it is longer. It would be amusing 
to slip heavy rings on each of these round, 
supple fingers. I looked long at them while 
they twirled a daisy like a little marionette; 
I don’t know what I wanted to do—perhaps 
it was something absurd: I bent over and 
touched the long white hands in a swift kiss. 
I seemed to hear Annette say “toh” in a jealous 
voice. Then I kissed Annette’s plump hand, 
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less swiftly, with bolder sensuality. After a 
moment of stupor they began to laugh and I 
took the two hands freely abandoned to me 
and kissed them both firmly and passionately. 
The girls were excited but courageous, and 
the game might have gone as far as I wished, 
but whenever I am offered anything I cease to 
desire it. I would not go as far as the lips, 
though they were parted feverishly on the 
teeth; I would not descend to the throat and 
breasts, although I saw the rise and fall under 
the slight stuff that alternately creased and 
strained like a sail beneath the movement of 
life. . . . We heard a cry. Gioconda was 
standing out beyond the furze. Anne arose 
and waved to her. Annette, hidden behind 
her sister, profited by the occasion to offer me 
the lips I had refused myself, and I obeyed; I 
drank the freshness of the laughing, red little 
mouth that had frightened me, I drank long 
of the young little soul that gave itself up 
with an innocence that was part vanity and 
jealousy. Meanwhile, I felt under my numb 
unconscious hand the sudden caress of a firm 
flower that rose like an evil thought... . 

Anne turned, but Annette was already up, 
perched on the rock, gesticulating to Gio- 
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conda while I looked at her dress, raised by 
the wind, and at the yellow heels under which 
T should have liked to put my hand so that it 
might have been crushed by this little girl 
who had the right to punish me... . 
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ANNA DESLOGES TO CLAUDE 
DE LA TOUR 


FLOWERING AsH, 21st August. 

Dear Melancholia, I am still writing to you 
from Flowering Ash where the heat has rather 
upset my joy of living; but I hope to finish 
the summer here in voluptuous repose. ‘The 
green here is more tender than at Versailles or 
at The Lindens (where there are no lindens 
but only black elms), and I live peacefully 
in the midst of old people whom I like, and 
young girls whose laughter pleases and re- 
freshes me. I am finishing the confessions I 
promised you, the ““woman’s dream,” as you, 
incredulous of my happiness and my destiny, 
called it. You will find it on your return to 
The Pines... . 
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Paris, 22nd August. 

_ This morning I fe-read your last letters 
which had irritated me somewhat, for I had 
been more than a week without news of Leda 
and had cried like a fool over that. But to-day 
I am rolling in the grass with you, I am shar- 
ing your innocent rustic pleasures. Leda has 
come back. They are settled at Vichy, and 
she must really love me to have made vol- 
untarily such a tiresome journey. Blanche 
Patraque is posing for me in a “scene” that 
Durand has ordered, and I have been compar- 
ing the insolent splendor of my Leda with the 
depraved prettiness of the little model. Pa- 
traque has a good figure, especially about the 
hips and back. Couched on her belly, she is 
an attractive sphinxette, but she is a figurine 
while Leda, whose curves have neither begin- 
ning nor end (you see what I mean) seems 
endowed with as much power as grace; she is 
supple and strong, like a beautiful sword. 
Well, I was going about my little turpitude 
with a certain pleasure after all when the key 
turned in the lock and there was Leda. I went 
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forward ceremoniously; she begged me to go 
on with my work and sat down on a stool 
without taking her eyes from Patraque, who 
crushed her breasts while moving her legs, 
like a marionette. Whether Leda felt dis- 
gust or pity, I did not know; there was an 
undefinable sentiment in her face that made 
me uneasy, and I ended the sitting. Patraque 
got up slowly, turned and turned about, and 
moved off with an air of indifference to dress 
behind a screen. It was only then that I 
thought of her depraved habits and felt 
ashamed. But when she had gone, Leda in- 
dulgently praised the whiteness of this slender, 
fragile little person, and I felt reassured; it 
was curiosity and not disgust. 

I am very happy; nevertheless I read some- 
thing in Leda’s eyes which has not ceased to 
worry me. She smiled only when I looked at 
her, and the smile seemed to me like a cloth 
draped over a lay figure; I felt beneath it 
something mournful and cold. I am very 
happy—that is to say, my eyes and my hands 
were happy; I -worshiped the goddess and 
the woman with all the means in the power 
of man, with all the prayers, with all the 
caresses, with all the most ingenious acts of 
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slavery, and the wildest forms of sensuality, 
yet I could not obliterate from the dying eyes 
of my mistress an ironical and _ tenacious 
shadow, an unknown desire, a cloud in the 
depth of the silent blue water. . . . What do 
you think about it? ‘This is the first time I 
have loved so complicated a woman. I am 
very happy, but I could wish that this did not 
prevent me from painting. As it is, this 
morning I want to dream, to write, to sleep, 
to go out—anything rather than paint. It 
seems to me I am content to do nothing except 
dream of Leda’s eyes. Cannot a man be happy 
peacefully, without it upsetting his whole life? 
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CLAUDE DE LA TOUR TO 
ANNA DESLOGES 


AUVERGNE, 25th August. 

Your last letter to The Pines has been for- 
warded to me here. Then I am to know the 
secret of your happy life! Alas, this region 
of vines, rocks, pines, and chestnuts is still 
too gay for my boredom. . . . I don’t know 
what I desire, or else what I desire is so vague 
and so strange that I don’t wish to think 
about it. Tell me your “story of ten years” 
and I will tell you mine, more briefly perhaps, 
for I don’t know how to tell stories, but with 
all the sincerity of my poor heart. . . . Are 
we never to see each other? Sometimes I 
dream of you as of the only creature I shall 
still be able to love. Do you remember how 
feverishly I used to crush you in my arms 
when we met again after a long absence? I 
still love you. And you?... 
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FLOWERING AsH, 25th August. 

If I were forced to judge of your state of 
mind by your letters, my dear Bazan, I should 
be hard put to it, for they contradict one an- 
other fairly regularly. But I think that you 
love in your Leda only her beauty and her 
vanity. Her beauty will continue to attract 
you so long as you discover new landscapes, 
unexplored places in it; but your vanity will 
soon tire of a rdle which accords ill with your 
pride, and you will prefer being the master of 
Patraque to being the servitor of the Mar- 
quise de La Tour of The Pines. 

I read this address, written in Gioconda’s 
hand, on a letter which lay awaiting the post- 
man’s arrival. I questioned Gioconda. She is 
one of her friends, though I don’t understand 
very well what ties of friendship there may be 
between this marquise and the insignificant 
governess of my cousins. You see how things 
happen. Isn’t it admirable! Try to learn from 
the marquise what she thinks of Gioconda; it 
would amuse me, for this bronze-haired girl 
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still interests me, despite the rustic interludes 
that win your pity. 

Ah, but how wrong you are! ‘This lit- 
tle Annette is so fresh, so pretty a little 
flower! Can’t you conceive what pleasure 
a cold-blooded, intelligent man may find 
in stirring to song, though it be only a 
note or two by way of prelude, this violin of 
flesh and nerves! She is at the age when a girl 
desires everything while still fearing nothing. 
In one hour, or more slowly if I wish, I can 
attune her to the diapason of my desire; but 
I shall not give her to myself. I have not the 
taste to recommence the vile scene of the 
“Liaisons Dangereuses.” ‘There are too many 
women on earth for me to betray a young 
girl, ‘To what purpose? We have reached 
the point where, as it says blessedly on the 
cover of a book for virgins, “imagination does 
the rest.” Thus, each day we begin over 
again, and each day pleasure is before us. In- 
stead of hearing her weep at my back, I see 
her going before me smiling, rosy, and proud. 
I am taking wonderful lessons in psychology 
and delicate sensuality. I shall feel even bet- 
ter the charm and value of these days of hot 
blood when they are more distant from me; 
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but I class them now among the most decisive 
of my life. 

I have related a few episodes to you, but 

how am I to tell the story of all the 
hours and all the minutes? Neither Annette 
nor even Gioconda, whose perfume is stronger, 
has been able to hide the rest of nature from 
me; I have been thrilled more profoundly by 
the innocent odors of the leaves and the beasts, 
the hives and the hemlock, than by the odors 
of these women. It may be that all life comes 
out of ourselves; a naked arm moving among 
the rosebushes augments the beauty of the 
roses, and the grass is greenest where the pas- 
sage of a woman’s gown has swept over it. 
A desire rises in my heart for all that is alive, 
and I remember that in kissing Annette’s lips 
I kissed the woods, the rushes, the briar, and 
the stones. Such memories, mixed with a few 
grains of ironic pepper, are probably endur- 
ing. At least I shall see if they are. But I am 
sure never to forget the little squirrel I saw 
one morning come down from a beech tree 
and go into the hazel trees to collect his winter 
store. He made fifteen trips between his 
hiding-place and the tips of the branches 
where the hazelnuts hung; he moved in light, 
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fearful jumps, his tail in a curl just as in pic- 
tures; I could hear the dry sounds he made 
gathering his crop, and then his swift sudden 
flight towards the tree that was his fortress. 
I do not know whether it is with his teeth or 
his paws that he pulls off the nuts; perhaps it 
is his paws, for rodents are little men who eat 
about as we do, carrying their talon-like hands 
to their mouths. . . . In the evening, under 
the same beeches on the edge of the wood, 
while the gray slugs came down again from 
the tops of the trees where they spend their 
days, I saw the marriage of the ants. ‘Those 
who are to couple have wings, and it is in the 
air that the couples come together; as soon as 
the male has embraced the female, their wings 
mingle, their nerves are in a tremor, and the 
enlaced insects turn and fall. The marriages 
I saw took place very high in the air, above 
the trees, the rain of gold rebounding from 
leaf to leaf with a sound as of waves, and, as 
each couple touched the ground, the two 
lovers separated immediately, flew up like 
drops in a spray, and were off toward the sun 
and toward death. It was a singular and al- 
most frightening vision! I am very proud to 
have witnessed this spectacle; and I pity my- 
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self who love with such caution, with so many 
circumlocutions and ruses, when I think of the 
ants who give all their life for life and separate 
only to fulfill their destiny—the females flying 
with their fecund treasure to the hives, and 
the males going off to die. It seems to me the 
males die immediately, and it is only the fe- 
males who take flight; but I was intoxicated 
by my participation in this mystery, and as 
soon as I understood what was going on, I 
commenced to dream in order to comprehend 
still better. ... 


26th August. 

Last night was moonless but lighted by all 
the smiles of the stars. After dinner, we were 
strolling in the garden beside the wood where 
all the birds of the neighborhood have their 
nocturnal refuge. The air was balmy and 
the silence about us imposed silence upon 
us. But Georges clapped his hands, and a 
long sound, light, deep, and singular, arose 
among the branches. There was an ocean of 
surprised wings, a sound of a frightened peo- 
ple in silk robes, a delicious fluttering of swell- 
ing plumage; all the birds awoke, strained for 
a moment on their perches, wondering if it 
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were the dawn or a sparrow-hawk. I was 
amazed, but Annette was frightened and Gio- 
conda too (probably because I was there) ; 
they rushed towards me trembling, and I 
opened my arms to calm them. Gioconda 
soon disengaged herself, with some impatience, 
but Georges, having begun again (this time 
by lighting a torch), she pressed herself 
closely along my body, my hand met hers at 
her waist, and, rendered bold or perhaps mad 
by the night following the glow in our eyes, 
I squeezed the docile hand against the wide 
hip, and I brushed my face against a cheek 
that made no move to withdraw. There was 
a moment of possession, of carnal certainty. 
. . . Georges’s voice interrupted our chance 
embrace. Annette asked for his torches and 
lighted them while the wings moving in the 
trees seemed to be the crackling of the flames. 
“Annette,” said Gioconda; “let the poor birds 
sleep.” ‘Then we were once more blinded and 
T reached a burning mouth that trembled un- 
der my kiss. The woman’s back thrilled at 
the unconscious play of my straying fingers, 
and I heard a “yes” which was not an answer 
to a question. ... She moved away with 
Georges and Anne, and Annette took my arm 
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while I was still upset. ‘Come along,” said 
Annette: “Let us leave the poor birds to their 
sleep.” 

This, then, is my situation. I love Annette, 
the sentimental little soul, and I love Gioconda 
with her violent hair and her sensual flesh. 
I shall tell you what follows—if anything 
follows—for I .am leaving in four or five 
GAVSi » s/ a 
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FLOWERING AsH, 27th August. 

. . . Something followed the same evening. 
I had at first resolved not to tell you, for I am 
less accustomed to the nude than you are. It 
would be difficult for me to have to allow the 
public to share the selfish joys of my eyes, 
as a painter must do; beyond certain gestures 
and a certain carnal state, I part from my 
friends, even from you. But here I am not 
calling to you, I am not speaking to you, I am 
not writing to you; I am merely letting you 
see my notebook which you will return to me 
after thinking you have been reading a novel. 

Our little adventure was one of those which 
calls for silence, an explanation, or a con- 
clusion. I should have preferred anything to 
an explanation and silence to a conclusion, for 
I want to remain free, and nothing could 
make me believe Gioconda was one of those 
perfect women who know how to cull the 
flower without at the same time tearing up 
the green tuft, the roots, and the soil. I should 
take no pleasure in transplanting my freedom, 
now potted like a gilliflower, in a too tender 
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lap, in the shelter of too loving arms. I might 
desire Gioconda as one might desire a pretty 
girl encountered in the street, to caress her 
and make her smile, but not to install her in 
my home like a prince or a tyrant. And so, 
since I wished to avoid a conclusion, there was 
none; but we continued the interrupted pre- 
Bride, 5 

I pushed softly to one side the chest of 
drawers, and I had only to turn a knob and 
open a door in order to see Gioconda, pale and 
nervous, seated on her bed, for she had heard 
the sound of all my movements and was ex- 
pecting me. I was at her knees, kissing her 
hands respectfully (as in a bad novel) before 
any gesture from her might tempt me to fear. 
I did not speak to her of my love but of her 
beauty, and I was very shy because her skin 
was not as white as I thought it would be. 
We concluded a covenant of decency and I 
went on with my flat compliments; I was 
descriptive and zsthetic; I compared a good 
many famous statues to each other. One witty 
word amused her; wishing to repress her 
laughter and adjust her chemise which had 
slipped down too far, she made an awkward 
motion which revealed to me her breasts. I 
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did not profit thereby except to say that in 
that pose she resembled the terracotta women 
who lie half resuscitated upon the heavy 
Etruscan tombs. ‘Not as concerns color, I 
hope.” And she gave herself up to my star- 
ing eyes. I could hardly refrain from touch- 
ing what my eyes had caressed, and how was I 
to force an itinerary upon my hands without 
permitting my lips also to know what my 
hands had known? We remained a long time 
together, saved by the presence of my clothes. 
I knew she had pardoned me when her mouth 
detached itself from mine and I went back to 
my room, after kissing her closed eyes. .. . 
What must she think of me if she is not a vir- 
gin? ‘This is what I wondered while I tried to 
go to sleep. 

I have not seen her since, or scarcely. ‘A 
letter from Versailles called her back this 
morning. She has just gone. The judge is 
very ill, but the girls are not to be told so as 
to spare them worry. If I were ten years older 
I should trample on my principles and marry 
Annette to console her, for she is probably 
about to become very rich and she will mourn 
her father sincerely, the poor little heart. As 
for Gioconda’s departure, it has saved me 
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either from ridicule or from folly. I shall 
not know the thoughts of the Sphinx, but 
what of it? And after all, does the Sphinx 
think any other thoughts than those I at- 
tribute to her? 
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FLOWERING AsH, 6th September. 

Gioconda has come back, and I am staying 
on. Annette has given me her heart and Gio- 
conda all her beauty. I live enchanted by a 
double triumph. It seems to me I reign in a 
realm of tragedy whose fifth act, to which I 
look forward, may be painful. But I shall 
see it through to the end. When the judge 
comes to fetch his daughters, I shall ask for 
Annette’s hand, and Gioconda will know 
why. . . . It was she, I must tell you, who 
came to me. On the evening of her return 
she rapped on the wall. I moved away the 
chest and went in. She was waiting for me 
like a woman in a picture. Last night was the 
third of our nights, mute and Babylonian. 
Her mouth is filled with kisses, not words. 
She would frighten me if I were naive and 
in love with her. I believe it is preferable not 
to be in love with a woman to be carnally 
happy with her. Decidedly, I see in Gioconda 
only one of the females of my race, and I 
am intoxicated, as I inhale the odor of her 
hair, by all the power of her animal odors. I 
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do not feel with me a woman possessing a 
name, gowns, gloves, a social position; she is 
a beast I bend to my desire, and we have as 
much modesty as the animals that howl with 
passion in the depth of the forest. Aside from 
these hours of sensual madness, we adopt 
an air of indifference towards each other all 
day long. I pay court to Annette before her 
while she remains silent with no appearance 
of protest in her pallor or in a single one of 
her fingers. But she looks at me with a dull 
smile in which there is a kind of ironic com- 
plicity; she follows all our movements, she 
looks on, and she says nothing. When I ad- 
dress a few words to her she scarcely replies. 
It is as if she were allowing her emotions 
to ferment. Yesterday, however, we had 
a brief conversation which will interest you, 
and I read certain letters that would probably 
surprise you. 

Her correspondent is beyond any doubt 
the marquise of the Swan. According 
to these letters, your Leda is a melan- 
choly woman, cold and virtuous, tormented 
in vain by sentimental desires. This hardly 
agrees with what you have confided in me. 
These two convent friends renewed their 
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friendship without seeing each other after ten 
years of separation and of silence, and seem to 
have begun by exchanging lies. Women al- 
ways lie when they think they need not fear 
betrayal of their lies. Gioconda almost con- 
fessed it to me. She has been boasting to her 
friend of being wonderfully happy, of living 
in a perpetual dream of joy, of having a life 
of security and fullness; it was a dream, as a 
matter of fact, for existence has been hard for 
her, I imagine. Although I am not, as I had 
feared, her first lover, she doesn’t seem to have 
enjoyed very long or very sweet loves thus far. 
Are these few weeks of reality her dream of 
certain and enduring possession in the future? 
Not with me, assuredly. I hope she has no 
illusions about this, for I should be sorry to 
cause the suffering of a woman to whom I owe 
decided enjoyment. 
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PIERRE BAZAN TO PAUL PELASGE 


-Paris, 8th September. 
_. . . Leda has gone back to The Pines in the 
company of a husband who is rather ill. I 
hardly saw her, though she was good enough 
to accord me a few minutes of her time. But 
I had the feeling that it was ended, and that 
she had found an instrument more agreeable 
to her cool, delicate hands. The truth, my 
friend, is that she has carried off Patraque in 
the guise of reader. Patraque does read very 
well; she spent a few months at the Conserva- 
toire, and she has been a schoolmistress. ‘The 
clever little thing may even have diplomas 
and certificates! But most of all she has her 
perverse beauty, her thrilling glance, and the 
singular movement of her lips whose mute 
language is divined by those women who want 
to understand. Since I am not sufficiently de- 
bauched to rejoice over this incident, which 
would perhaps give me two unprejudiced mis- 
tresses if I wished, I say nothing, feel a little 
humiliated, and paint in ferocious desperation. 
Now that I have given up Leda, my series of 
women and swans seems to me rather com- 
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monplace. I shall not exhibit them, and when 
I have extorted enough money from Durand, 
T shall go away to look into the pure eyes of 
Breton women at prayer. 


P.S. Leda forgot her bag in my studio, and 
I found in it this package of letters. I feel 
no scruple about sending them to you. The 
one I glanced at is dated from Flowering Ash. 
Ie must be from Gioconda. Good luck to you. 
Ill write you from Brittany. 
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CLAUDE DE LA TOUR TO 
ANNA DESLOGES 


Tue Pines, 6th September. 

Here I am at The Pines again, dear Happi- 
ness, perhaps for eternity. My husband is 
very ill; I am sad, my heart is empty, my head 
heavy. What will become of me? Passing 
through Paris, I engaged a young schoolmis- 
tress to read to me and to distract me a little, 
if possible, by her twittering. Being decidedly 
incapable of love, of giving myself as spon- 
taneously as one dives with eyes shut into the 
water, I take refuge in dreams and in my 
ideal. I shall have read to me love stories 
which I have not lived, and I shall brush past 
the skirts of heroines whose sister I might have 
been. My reader is pretty; at least, I enjoy 
looking at her, and that refreshes me while at 
the same time making me fearful of losing 
her. I am pretty too, and even more than 
pretty, but no one has known how to capture 
me. A common little reader, though, is culled 
like a flower from a lilac bush... . 

I must tell you of a heedless thing that will 
make you scold me: I misplaced, while travel- 
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ing, the bundle of letters including the most 
precious and important of them all, the one in 
which you told me the story of your life. It is 
true that I had read it and re-read it so often. I 
know it by heart; I shall write it out for my- 
self from beginning to end one of these days, 
in order to enjoy again more intimately the 
perfume of your happiness... . Dear Anna, 
aren’t you ever coming to see me? I love you, 
dear Anna! Oh! how I should love to touch 
your happy hands, and kiss your joy-filled 
eyes! I want to hear from your own lips the 
torturing story of your passion and your 
languor! Only you could determine me to 
break with boredom, to violate myself, to 
offer myself to the chance arms stretched 
out about me. But you will not come, 
for you are happy, and I shall never be 
able to decipher in your glance the secret 
of your hours of Paradise. . . . 

But tell me this: is the happiness you give 
worth that you receive? Is not love an impov- 
erishment? I feel rich, and I keep my wealth 
in order not to diminish my strength and my 
beauty. I do not want to open my hand; I am 
without desire; I should never find pleasure in 
seeing closed eyes smile as they open under my 
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distracted kisses. I should need your example 
and your presence to melt the wax that en- 
folds me like the larva of a bee. Before you 
confided in me, I did not know. . . . Do you 
understand what I mean? I knew everything 
and I knew nothing. Come, and I shall speak 
to you with complete confidence. When I 
write, I am reserved; I am reserved to the 
point where I can no longer be understood, 
so that I seem at times to be lying. But I 
shouldn’t wish to hide anything from such a 
friend as you, and I should look without a 
quiver into your eyes while I made the mad- 
dest avowals. Come, friend, I shall speak to 
you as to a confessor whom I should wish to 
see shaking with love; I shall tell you what I 
have done, and what I have dreamed, though 
it will not be like you “with the thrill of liv- 
ing again actions which stirred the architec- 
ture of my whole body.” In speaking to you 
I shall not think about my past, which isn’t 
worth a thought, but about my future, about 
to-morrow, if you promise me a to-morrow. 
You love your beauty in men’s eyes? How 
did you learn to read in those clouded mir- 
rors? I want to know that. Worshiping 
your glance, I shall love the reflection of those 
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who cried out on your breast. It is through 
you that I can reach the love of men, if such 
is my destiny. It is yours to deal with; you 
shall determine my fate and my heart. If I 
give you all, will you keep it all, tell me? .. . 

What absurdities! Am I recognizable to 
you? When I began to write I was cold and se- 
rious as I always wish to be, and as I am when 
my nature acts of itself and without external 
influence; but the memory of your confession, 
the stormy heat of this afternoon, and the 
pretty face of my reader who gazes with 
astonishment at the excitement in my eyes 
each time I raise my head to think of you— 
all this has upset me. . . . Tell me when you 
will come. Write me, but only a word. Keep 
for our conversations your story of unending 
voluptuousness. It seems to me I see you and 
I am faint. 
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PIERRE BAZAN TO PAUL PELASGE 


Paris, 10th September. 

I am now entirely cured, my dear Pelasge, 
for it was as I thought, although the lark was 
greatly attenuated by the attitude of which 
little Patraque boasts rather amusingly. She 
came in this morning just as I was on my way 
out, and I received her with visible displeasure 
to punish her for the day I had lost on her ac- 
count. Patraque maintained that she had re- 
sisted. She said one superb thing: “That was 
passion; nobody takes money for that.” This 
nobility of spirit in debauchery rejoiced me; 
nevertheless, I don’t believe her story. Pa- 
traque is very jealous, and I imagine there 
must have been some prodigous scene with a 
maid or a friend. Well, I am off. I shall not 
even paint Breton girls; I shall paint the sea. 
But the sea is a woman, and I fear lest I shall 
not be able to contemplate it without disgust. 
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PAUL PELASGE TO PIERRE BAZAN 


FLOWERING AsH, 10th September. 

Gioconda has been gone these two days past 
on a short journey, after having telegraphed 
deferentially for the judge’s permission. I 
carried the telegram to the postoffice myself. 
I am calm, and I am consulting the daisies 
with Annette. This morning M. des Fresnes 
came into my room and I showed him laugh- 
ingly the ingenious mechanism of the chest of 
drawers. He was greatly surprised. Only 
fifteen minutes ago the door has been locked 
by a sturdy old lock, rustless and well-oiled. 
M. des Fresnes did not throw the key into 
the pool, but he hung it among a great many 
others on a ring which he keeps in his own 
room. My friend, a woman’s beauty, when 
one loves nothing else about her, is a very 
small matter. The most beautiful of women 
is without mystery after the seventh night, 
and the most perverted has no more secrets. 
There is no middle road between virtue and 
the harem, between all women and one only; 
but infinity is not in variety; infinity is in 
unity, it is in the eyes of little Annette. She 
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probably expects much less of me than I shall 
give her, and I know that I shall find in her, 
sculptured by her pure hands, the true statue 
of my desire. We shall not be disappointed. I 
haven’t told you, have I? how we came to love 
each other, after a thousand little follies that 
scarcely compromised us at all. No, I have 
written nothing of this, because it is ineffable. 
Tneffable and so divinely absurd! Seen from 
the bank it is absurd: for the passengers who 
clasp hands in the midst of the storm, it is 
divine. Just when one feels one is about to 
perish, the bark is suddenly floating in calm 
waters. There is a pause in the march of 
things; the eyes into which one looks have the 
depth of a whirlpool; the words one was about 
to utter die in a magnificent obscure signifi- 
cance; only silence speaks in this grave moment 
and it says so many things that, the better to 
understand it, hearts burst into sobs. ‘That 
night, irony took flight in shame. Will it re- 
turn? That may be. I shall not drive it away, 
for I am not afraid of it. 


P.S. Iam returning unread Gioconda’s let- 
ters. They no longer interest me. 
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PAUL PELASGE TO PIERRE BAZAN 


FLOWERING AsH, 12th September. 

Gioconda had gone to The Pines! Now I 
understand your last letter. It is very curious. 
Don’t you think it queer, this mutual love 
of our two mistresses, and that our caprices 
were destined to sink together in the same hole 
in hell? A pretty climax for a society novel! 
‘As soon as I learned where she had been, I 
began to observe her with diabolical curiosity. 
She had still her old air of tranquillity and re- 
pose, but I refused to submit to an attitude 
which seemed to me a mockery, and I wanted 
to torture her. She smiled, and it was I who 
suffered. Our conversation went somewhat 
as follows: 

I: How is the Marquise de La Tour? Does 
she ever think about my friend Pierre Bazan? 

She: She did not speak to me of him. 

I: They say her reader is very pretty. 

She: What reader? 

I: ‘A little Parisienne, all blonde and white. 
I saw her in Bazan’s studio and when I say she 
is pretty, I know whereof I speak. It was at 
Bazan’s, wasn’t it, that your friend saw her? 
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She: Not for long. 

I: You see that I am well informed. 

She: Less well than I. 

I: No doubt, since the reader left for Paris 
two hours after your arrival. 

She: It was I who drove her away. 

I: Oh, have you any claim on the Marquise? 

She: That of a very old friendship. . . . 

I: And a very affectionate one. 

She: Just as you say. 

I: I think you are horrible. 

She: Liar! 

I: What! Do you think I shall consent to 
this equivocal sharing of you? 

She: All sharing is equivocal. This one 
would be innocent, probably, in comparison 
with some you have tolerated. 

I: It is degrading. 

She: But it never took place. I went to 
The Pines to console an unhappy friend, that 
is all. 

I: Console! 

She: You cannot insult me: I love you. 

I: That is finished. 

She: No; I love you. I shall love you al- 
ways, always. I love you enough to permit 
any folly, even the folly of marrying a child; 
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but I love you too much to desert you—or to 
allow you ever to desert me. I have loved you 
a long time; I have watched you for years. 
Now I’ve got you, and my arms are like steel. 
I lived a long, sweet dream with your shadow, 
and now my dream is beginning to come true; 
but it seems to me I am still dreaming and I 
don’t want to awake. You are my life, and I 
want to live. I am sure of myself—and of 
you. 

I: But I don’t love you. I wanted to pos- 
sess you; I did possess you; and now my desire 
has vanished. 

She: You are a cad. 

I: I repeat: it is finished. 

She: It has hardly begun. 

I: Nonsense! I don’t suppose you will have 
the effrontery to follow my wife and me 
wherever we go? 

She: You will stay close to me, both of you. 

I: Perhaps you think M. Bourdon will re- 
tain you as nurse for his grandchildren! 

She: Poor thing, not to know that I am the 
judge’s mistress, and that I shall soon be his 
wife! 

I: That’s a lie! 

She: Oh, no! 
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I: Very good. He shall know he has been 
deceived. 

She: So be it. ‘And do you think he will 
give his daughter to the lover of his mistress? 
~ He is an orderly and religious man. He will 
marry me because he has promised to do so; 
but if he were to send his mistress away, he 
would close his door at the same time on his 
mistress’s lover. Do you intend to wait until 
you are married before making your revela- 
tions? I advise you not to do that. Annette 
would perhaps not be very happy to learn that 
you left her in the evening during your be- 
trothal to come to me. And besides, it is 
not this little girl who is going to be able 
to give you the pleasures you love. You will 
need a mistress, necessarily. I shall be there. 
Good-bye. Remember, I love you. 

Jealousy is the motive of nearly all women’s 
actions. Therefore, Gioconda must be 
jealous. Her love bores me, interferes with 
me, but I am not afraid of it. She is a sensual 
woman; she will forget quickly, and will dis- 
dain the man who refused the habitual joys. 
Ah, what a good governess the old Huguenot 
judge chose for his daughters! His mistress, 
and a woman who, necessarily, had captured 
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him by her docility. There is the reverse of a 
venerable medal! I like it. Despite my tem- 
porary sentimentality, I know very well that, 
so far as concerns the future, I have renounced 
none of my vices. Perhaps I restrain myself, 
at bottom, only out of an old conventional 
respect, the fear of an old phantom that arises 
in me when I look into Annette’s innocent 
eyes. Gioconda seems to me horrible, yet I do 
not detest her. I think not of myself but of 
Annette when I repulse her. If I had thought 
of myself while her breast was heaving with 
invectives, I should have stretched out my 
hands to profit by the disarray of those beau- 
tiful, blue-veined breasts. Lord, how compli- 
cated Iam! Say something sane to me, if you 
have any thoughts. I am afraid I may look 
with regret at the old lock on our door! 
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CLAUDE DE LA TOUR TO 
ANNA DESLOGES 


THE Pines, 12th September. 

. . . Why did you fly from me, dear con- 
solatrix, at the very moment when I was about 
to touch your beauty and be regenerated in 
your heart? Why did you refuse to compre- 
hend? You did come, though. Ah, miser- 
able creature that I am, it was my fault! I 
did not dare. I stood before you like an ap- 
parition on the edge of a deserted highway, 
and I waited. ... Were you afraid? But 
what was it about, what? I don’t know. 
Truly, I no longer know what I then desired. 
Anna! I want to be happy; to be happy or 
to die! Oh, the cry is naive enough. I aban- 
don it because it represents my sincerity, but a 
little shamefully. Do you remember the let- 
ter in which I said to you: come corrupt me? 
When I wrote that, it was done; I was already 
corrupted. ‘That is to say, I had already in- 
sinuated into my veins the poison of sensual 
hopes. Your confidences turned my head, 
though I had sworn to deny to all except my- 
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self the secret of my weakness and my experi- 
ences. Like more than one woman married to 
an invalid husband, I have had temptations to 
which I have surrendered. Some were agree- 
able but none, at any moment, revealed to me 
the secret of Isis; and I had assumed my rdle, 
living proud and cold even in my debauchery, 
when you came into my life, when you made 
me believe, by your lies, that a woman has in 
her breasts and her lips a carnal infinity of 
ecstasy and joy. I know it is not so. 
What would you have been able to draw from 
this instrument rebellious to the supreme 
Chant? Nothing, doubtless, that my lovers 
have not drawn. What mystery is in our 
mouths that the licentious mouths of men do 
not possess? And yet I loved you, and I was 
grateful in advance for the sweet charm 
of your eyes. You deceived me! You 
treated me like a virgin decoyed with a kiss on 
the brow, and you sent from me a face I loved 
to see, a face which was perhaps to smile and 
blanch and move anxiously toward my cool 
cheeks! Nevertheless, Anna, you may come 
back. I hate you enough to love you still, to 
love, if not yourself, at least all the transpira- 
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tion of love whose odor clings to you, the red- 
dish perfume of those who have made you cry 
out! I love men through you. Come and 
give me your lover, 
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ANNETTE BOURDON TO 
ADELAIDE FAIRLIE 


FLOWERING AsH, 12th September. 

Dear Adelaide, I think I shall be married if 
father permits. My fiancé is very handsome. 
His name is Paul. I have always loved that 
name. I think I love him, too, but I am not 
sure because I have not cried yet. It seems 
to me that if I loved him I should cry when 
he kisses my hands. But instead I laugh and 
look straight into his eyes to see if he is serious. 
I don’t yet know how to read eyes, but I in- 
tend to learn, for it is very useful in divining 
the real thoughts of one’s husband. This is 
what people do, dear Adelaide, when they are 
engaged: they think about each other from 
the moment they awake, and they meet as 
if by chance on the edge of the pond where 
there are great yellow flowers that smell won- 
derfully, and a great many insects. There 
they take hands and say things to each other 
that most people say in the morning. He 
speaks to me of flowers and insects whose 
names he knows; that seems to me funny, and 
I laugh. He likes to hear me laugh, and he 
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looks at me. We meet again in the morning 
before lunch under a yoke-elm where it is very 
cool; we pretend to be astonished, and he picks 
a rose and a carnation for me to wear. When 
the luncheon bell sounds, he goes toward the 
house through the row of lindens, and I go 
by the row of yoke-elms. At luncheon I sit 
opposite him. He gazes at me but without 
forgetting to eat, fortunately, for I have heard 
Mademoiselle say that one needs to be healthy 
to marry. Mademoiselle also looks at him, and 
at me too: she is glad of our marriage. And 
yet I thought she showed that she was at- 
tracted to Paul; but you understand that 
Mademoiselle couldn’t marry Paul Pelasge. 
She must have stopped thinking about it, for 
she is very reasonable. She is twenty-eight 
years old; at that age people no longer worry 
about the follies of love. 

After luncheon we all stroll in the shade, 
and then I go off with Paul and Georges and 
Anne. Mademoiselle comes with us. She 
reads her book without attending to us, 
for I think these daily scenes of love irri- 
tate her a little. Whenever we stray away 
we find her in the same place on our re- 
turn. Afterwards, I go back to the house with 
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my sister. Sometimes we walk quite a distance. 
That is more fun, because the garden and the 
avenues intimidate me. One day in the wood 
Paul kissed me; I got very red, but not very 
displeased. I have to let him do it; if I repulse 
him he grows sad and I regret the pain I have 
caused him. Another time he was even bolder 
with me. I only noticed it afterward, it 
seemed to me so natural, but I can’t tell you 
any more about that because it is one of our 
secrets. You will feel as I do when you are 
engaged. Men are inquisitive in a way I can’t 
understand. I am always caught, but though 
I grow a little ashamed, I am really not pro- 
voked, because at such times his eyes shine so 
gladly. This is all I can read in Paul’s eyes, 
but I think it is not what is most difficult to 
read there. As soon as we are alone on these 
walks he stops talking and comes near me; 
then I chatter to disconcert him. I have no- 
ticed that he doesn’t like me to speak in cer- 
tain circumstances; if he has hold of my hand, 
he drops it; if he is about to offer his arm to 
me, he forgets what he was going to do—prob- 
ably draw me to him and kiss me. Also, I 
grow afraid that he will ruffle my dress and 
that people may be able to read in it things 
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that are no one’s affair but ours. Aren’t I 
right? 

But I think we never take advantage of our 
freedom, for I have no deep emotions and I 
feel no regret over what I have allowed or sub- 
mitted to. It is the evening that is the tragic 
moment, Adelaide. We slip away to sit by 
ourselves for a moment on a secluded bench, 
but Madame des Fresnes discovers us regu- 
larly, and I think that is for the best, because 
I should grow afraid if we were to remain 
alone too long. Sometimes, as we sit there, I 
have a feeling of languor that I cannot un- 
derstand. I believe the odor of the great lilies 
that grow near the bench gives me a headache. 
And I don’t know why we never sit on a dif- 
ferent bench. 

The bench by the lilies is ours; we go back 
to it as to a hiding-place, thinking only of sit- 
ting there side by side, remaining motionless 
and often silent. He takes my hand, touches 
my hair, tells me such things as I never heard 
before and do not always grasp. My heart 
beats; I let his leg press against mine, and when 
he kisses my hand I feel I should like to kiss 
his. But I never do, because I think about it 
a long time, and then we hear the voice of 
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Madame des Fresnes speaking in a loud tone 
to Mademoiselle, and it is too late. 

Paul wrote a poem for me about the great 
lilies that really look at us like faces. It seems 
to me I should not like these verses very much 
if they had not been written to me; they don’t 
resemble in the least the poems we were given 
to read in school. Here they are; tell me what 
you think of them. 


Les Grands Lys Pales 


To ANNETTE 


Songez au sourire pale des grands lys dans la nuit. 
Ils ont des faces tristes et de beaux airs penchés; 
Leur regard s’allonge en leur douce et poursuit 
Ceux qui marchent dans le jardin le front penché. 


Songez que les grands lys écoutent les paroles, 
Qui sortent des abimes o& sommeillent les cceurs. 
Ils tendent comme des oreilles leurs corolles 

Et ils n’oublient jamais le murmure des cceurs. 


Ils écoutent si bien qu’ils entendent le silence; 
Ils entendent le bruit du sang dans les artéres, 
Ils entendent les épaules frissonner en silence, 
Ils entendent ce qu’on tait et ce qu’on voudrait taire. 
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Les lys aux faces tristes entendent les dentelles 
Que le vent et la vie gonflent sur les corsages, 

Ils entendent les cheveux doux comme des dentelles 
Qu’un souffle agite et tourmente en signe d’orage. 


Les lys aux faces tristes regardent dans la nuit; 

Ils voient lorsque les mains se rapprochent tremblantes 
D’avoir osé s’unir un instant dans la nuit 

Et leur sourire a des ironies complaisantes, 


Car ils savent ce qu’ignorent les hommes et les femmes 
Et ils pourraient prédire aux hommes leurs destins 

Et enseigner aux hommes 4 lire le coeur des femmes: 
Songez aux grands lys pales indulgents et divins. 


And this, dear Adelaide, is the life of a 
fiancée at Flowering Ash, during the month 
of September. 
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ANNA DESLOGES TO CLAUDE DE LA 
TOUR 


FLOWERING AsH, 14th September. 

... You know why I went to see you. 
‘There was such disparity between the tone of 
your letters and what some one who knows 
you well had told to a friend of mine, that I 
wanted to learn the truth. We spent two days 
together, and you were honest with me; there- 
fore I forgive you, but I am still humiliated at 
the idea that I was the dupe of your virtue and 
your passionate friendship. If I had known 
that you had taken lovers, if I had known that 
I was to encounter a vulgar harlot in your 
home, I should not have written you with a 
trust which you betrayed. You lost the story 
of my life which I wrote for you, you forgot 
it in some hotel or other, and I am now at the 
mercy of the first inquisitive person who cares 
to amuse himself with a woman’s dream. The 
truth is that I went to you primarily to take 
back the letters in which I told my story with 
the frankness of a strong soul, and told it to 
a woman without courage, without passion, 
and without will. 
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The letter in which you expressed your love 
for me did not deter me because I am above 
such temptations. The memory of our fool- 
ishness does not make me blush, but neither 
does it, at this moment, make me desire to 
recommence ridiculous actions in perfect free- 
dom. You were able to perceive my ironical 
coldness in the face of your whining. I am 
beautiful enough not to have the desire to con- 
template the beauty of other women. I do not 
care enough about women to wish to give them 
anything, and I do not see what I might ask of 
them that men have not offered to me on their 
knees. 

You had a very acceptable lover who 
was in love with you: it was P. B. Try to re- 
conquer him. But I am afraid it may be too 
late, for he knows—since she is one of his 
models—the girl my visit drove away, and I 
presume he would scarcely care to have a 
“rival” in a mandoline player. I do not de- 
test you; I pity you—most of all when I think 
of the life, complicated though it may be, but 
agreeable and secure, that I have been able to 
create for myself. I look down upon you with 
pity from the height of my happiness, the 
happiness I have willed, have created with my 
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own hands, the happiness I hold and possess. 

And yet, how much more advantageous was 
your situation—rich, married, and free! I 
have endured all forms of slavery, and I have 
remained a queen. Rise up, Claude, take up 
your imperious rdle; put your foot on the 
hearts of men and rejoice to see them weep 
on your breast! That is happiness! ‘To lead 
them by the hand beside one, like madmen, 
and to hear them chant their triumph at the 
moment when they are prostrate in animal 
decrepitude! ‘That, and perhaps to be the dupe 
of it for as long as it takes to close one’s eyes. 
There is no struggle except between the sexes, 
no victory except of one sex over the other; 
any other encounter is mere complicity with- 
out an adversary. It is a bore to win a battle 
and see that there is no victim. I am all fire, 
all love, and all hate! ‘Their blood refreshes 
me, consoles me, avenges me. We have only 
milk; they have blood. And you left your 
lover for the shadow of yourself; you left him, 
whom one brings to earth and masters, for her 
whom one caresses like a hypocritical animal. 
Man is not a hypocrite; he is proud, and his 
pride surges at the moment when his nerves 
couch him with no strength left in the mus- 
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cles trampled by our heels. I love the most 
violent and the most perfidious; I intoxicate 
these more than the weak and the humble. 
There is so much to eat in me, I am so rich in 
communion that they gorge themselves and 
sate themselves before the carnal bread has 
crumbled entirely between their teeth. ‘The 
board remains set and their dying desire is 
amazed to see the basket of peaches and grapes 
into which their teeth have not sunk. 

I have a rebellious lover. He amuses me. 
He thinks himself sated because he rises and 
turns his back on the board, and because he 
sees through the window a hedge of raspberry 
bushes. But when he will have tasted the bit- 
ter raspberries of thin virginity, he will come 
back to the fruits which rejoice the hands, the 
eyes, and the lips. I have faith. I am happy. 
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PAUL PELASGE TO PIERRE BAZAN 


FLOWERING AsH, 14th September. 

... I forgot to tell you, dear Bazan, or 
perhaps I had not yet learned of it, that Gio- 
conda was furious about the barred door. 
Coming after the conversation I recounted to 
you, this notice, given in a tone of contrition, 
convulsed her features. I don’t know whether 
she suspects me or not. I believe not. She has 
too great confidence in herself to admit that 
any one might abandon her voluntarily while 
contact was obscure and without danger. But 
I thought myself freed and free to give all my 
thoughts and my hours to little Annette, and 
never have I been less free. As soon as Annette 
and I stray by ourselves from the broad paths 
and begin to smile and play with the passion- 
ate indifference which is one of the marks of 
a love that is sure of itself, Gioconda appears. 
We turn into a new path, we come abreast of 
a tree or a bush, and there she is. She is much 
too clever to look at us; she feels us. She does 
not accompany us; she follows us. She does 
not follow us; she precedes us. We find her 
in the place where we had intended to sit, her 
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slightly heavy beauty crushing the moss where 
Annette scarcely leaves a trace of her body. 
She chews the sprig of briar I broke the day 
before trying vainly to extract its fragile, 
white marrow; she finishes stripping the alder 
branch on which I left two leaves torn by my 
teeth; she breaks into still smaller bits the 
twigs of dead wood I broke while exchanging 
glances with Annette. She does not look up. 
She looks at her book. But she does not see 
the book: she sees us. She watches us, she 
divines our movements, she goes before us. It 
was she who stirred these fronds, and not the 
wind; it was she, and not a bird who made 
the branch of that beech sway. She has just 
passed, and yet she will pass again. She is 
everywhere in the copse which was our refuge. 
She is the wind and the birds, the squirrels and 
the cats. Annette is amused by it without un- 
derstanding it. She thinks Mademoiselle dis- 
tracted. Mademoiselle is at her post. She is 
the phantom of full daylight, the evil genie of 
the afternoon, the white lady of the golden 
twilight. I want to set traps for her under 
the dead leaves. She poisons my life, but I 
laugh at her, for she avows her jealousy, and 
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she will be caught in this avowal one of these 
days. I wait. 

Do you ever think, Bazan, that I came 
by chance to Flowering Ash for a fort- 
night’s rest, that I have been here more than 
six weeks, that I have fallen in love here with 
two women, that I have found here a fiancée 
and a mistress, that tragedy surrounds me like 
a circle of storms, and that I don’t know if we 
shall leave this old oasis of peace with our 
lives? I am hard put to it to organize my de- 
fense. Has Gioconda told me the truth? I 
don’t know. She spoke to me with an ironical 
anger in which there was bitterness as well as 
frankness. If she spoke truly, if I have to take 
account of the passion of an old hypocrite, I 
do not know what may happen. I want to 
save Annette, but what of myself? This Gio- 
conda whom I hate and could kill is still my 
pleasure. A shameful pleasure, a detestable 
pleasure, but endured in part through diplo- 
macy and in part through cowardice. 

My dear fellow, I shall tell you everything so 
that you may be my judge: she has forced me 
to steal the key of our accursed door from the 
cabinet in M. des Fresnes’s room. The door 
has once more become a smiling procuress. 
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It disappears on the threshold like a smiling 
pander when the dole is paid. It closes softly 
when the gallant’s eye has seen a voluptuous 
form swell like a wave and unroll about its 
flanks a foam of lace torn by desire. Gio- 
conda is more beautiful for being loved. 
She is the soulless woman, or she is made 
up of little souls of flesh. Each pore of 
her skin, each fluff of down on her body, has 
its sensibility. The great white serpent un- 
rolls and exalts itself; its eyes gaze with a 
soft flame and follow with tender docility all 
that takes place. This woman is of the race of 
courtesans who are born for the science. She 
knows, she divines, and she imagines. She is 
divine and libertine; she knows it and admits it. 
Bodies are only whiter and sweeter faces. She 
speaks little. She takes and she gives. She is 
inexhaustible and she does not sate me... . 
She has moments of childishness which one ac- 
cepts w:th proofs of gratitude, and others of 
cruelty which make fanatics of one’s muscles. 

I think about her long after I have locked 
the door and hidden the infernal key in my va- 
lise. And then I go to sleep in a harem, for 
each of her beauties rises up in life and in blos- 
som in my troubled dreams. A fat, saffron- 
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colored Indian woman, clothed below the na- 
vel, introduces me very gravely into a hot- 
house, where the light is blue and green, and 
says to me: “Do not go to sleep; the flowers 
are about to open.” I enter and I see the mir- 
acle. Here are white mushrooms, enormous 
and palpitating; the crown of their hats is 
formed of a pink shell which swells and drops 
like a nostril, drawing the mushroom with it. 
The mushroom begins to beat like a wing. It 
moves, it turns, it becomes the skirt of a ballet 
dancer out of which comes a woman in pink 
tights; then the tights tear and fall like the 
husk of a ripe fig and the woman is nude, mo- 
tionless in a sacrificial pose. But at once her 
two small-pointed breasts are irritated and 
quiver; they become balloons; they smother 
the nude woman who offers herself; they lie 
down on their short stalks; they are two great 
white mushrooms surmounted by a pink shell, 
like Chinese parasols. And this begins again 
and multiplies, but I look at the other meta- 
morphoses. I stroll about among the baskets; I 
judge, I contemplate, I inhale, I flatter. Here 
the flower is a blue eye at the end of a long 
green stalk cut in the middle by two narrow 
leaves. The eye sways, full of raillery and 
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promises; it glances to one side; its glance fil- 
ters like a ray in a cellar, and I have the feel- 
ing that it is falling asleep. There is another 
plant that looks like an orchid. It is frightful. 
It opens like a casket; it yawns like a red apple 
lacerated by bullfinches; then suddenly it 
twists, tears itself, and its lips hang down like 
pink ears; and once again, rising on her sweet, 
insolent stalk, a woman is waiting, dreaming or 
remembering. I turn my eyes away in order 
not to see this frail, chaste, pretty woman be- 
come again the raw-beef colored flower yawn- 
ing stupidly and wantonly. Farther on is a 
tribe of cacti with stalks resembling legs cut 
off at the knee or at the groins, like truncated 
columns. Some are rampant bellies covered 
with tufts; some tree-trunks in which I feel 
a human palpitation; some are shaved heads, 
heads completely round, without organs, half 
pink and half white, like suckling pigs. The 
thing becomes diabolical; I have lost my fear; 
I am ashamed, and I kick one of the rampant 
bellies that looks like a sack of flour. But the 
belly jumps on its truncated columns; a torso 
and arms are glued against its humid flesh; the 
arms choose a head, eyes, a mouth; they cull 
one of the beef-colored flowers and the mon- 
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ster moves toward me whining verses and 
discourses. 

“Don’t you recognize me, my love? We 
are what you love, and what you have just 
adored, one by one. Hastily gathered to- 
gether, we are the very beauty that re- 
joiced you this night; we are each part of 
that beauty, each one of the chapels in which 
you knelt with so much fervor. What mat- 
ters the order of our architecture? Do you 
wish legs to be arms, and arms legs? ‘There. 
Look. Do you wish to see eyes at the points 
of breasts and raspberry breasts in the place of 
eyes? There. Look. Do you wish my 
head to descend to my belly, and my belly 
to replace my head? ‘There. Look. You 
see that I express myself very well, and 
yet I am toothless.) Am I made less beau- 
tiful thereby? We have gone beyond the 
specialization of organs, my dear. We are in- 
telligences, and we know how to make the best 
of our anomalies. Haven’t you a little pocket 
mirror? Give it to me. Oh! how pretty I 
am! ‘This is the veritable order of things; this 
is definitive architecture. Anomaly has be- 
come beauty. Tell me you love me. Give me 
your lips, my love! Give me your soul. 
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Drink my thought and my life from the lips I 
surrender to you. Come, take me, clasp me in 
your arms. Ah! how I love you! Only very 
beautiful women know how to love. I am 
very beautiful, and I am in love. Where is 
the little mirror? Thank you. Ah, I believe 
I have found my final form. Come all, live!” 

And without releasing my limbs which were 
encircled as by an octopus, the monster made 
a gesture of resurrection and there was a flood 
of vampires whose sucking mouths converged 
upon my life. . .. I screamed and awoke. 
Do you think, my dear Bazan, that this dream 
has any meaning? However that may be, it 
influenced only my nerves. I slept badly, but 
I have not repented. I shall habituate myself 
to Gioconda until the day of final disgust. On 
that day I shall be very pitiless, because I am 
very selfish. 
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ANNETTE BOURDON TO ADELAIDE 
FAIRLIE 


FLOWERING AsuH, 19th September. 

Dear Adelaide, my father has consented, and 
Madame Pelasge, too. Everybody is happy. 
We are to be married on the twenty-fifth of 
October. Georges and my sister will be mar- 
ried on the same day. It will be wonderful. 
Meanwhile, I am taking advantage of the few 
weeks of freedom left to me. As I am the 
younger, they all obey me; but I do not know 
what orders to give. I am happy when Paul 
and I are alone, but that is not often. Ma- 
demoiselle, who probably still thinks me a little 
girl, watches over us ridiculously. She cannot 
get accustomed to the sight of Little Red Rid- 
inghood strolling with the Wolf. She still 
feels that the Wolf will eat me. Between our- 
selves, I believe she would not mind that. 

Do you realize what marriage means, Ade- 
laide? Idon’t. All I can imagine is that peo- 
ple must be very happy; that they must fall 
asleep holding hands, and wake up smiling. 
That doesn’t frighten me, but it seems to me 
strange. Why shouldn’t each person sleep in 
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his own bed? Because it is customary, doubt- 
less. Still, all the married people I know have 
separate rooms. Mademoiselle told me that 
only poor people slept in one bed. After a 
‘woman is ready to have a child, she has her own 
bed. I prefer that. I promised to tell you 
everything, and here it is. Paul kisses my 
hands, my eyes, and my lips, when I allow him 
to; it is very nice, especially on the lips, and 
makes me shiver. I think there is nothing nicer 
in the world, but that is a favor, and I do not 
give my favors lavishly. Paul has to be very 
sweet and good before I allow him that. I had 
rather suffer myself than give him pleasure in 
which J share when he has not deserved it. I 
think about all this a good deal. But I never 
reach a definite point in my thinking. If peo- 
ple only married to be able to kiss on the mouth 
there wouldn’t be any mystery about mar- 
riage. ‘The mystery is the bed, I’m sure. Per- 
haps he will kiss my arms, my shoulders, and 
my breast when we are abed; but that is done 
in dark corners at dances. I have seen it done, 
and it has never scandalized me much, because 
I knew that the people who were doing it were 
intimate friends, and that one was never asked 
without the other. I think now they must 
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have been betrothed people who couldn’t 
marry, because Madame was married al- 
ready. That must be terrible. If, after I mar- 
ried Paul, I were to love some one else, what 
would become of me, good heavens! Such 
situations must be described in the novels I 
am forbidden to read. As soon as I am mar- 
ried I shall begin to read all the things that 
are forbidden me now; in this way I shall 
learn what to do when the time comes. I have 
made up my mind to be very good to my hus- 
band, but I shan’t cause needless pain to any- 
body. I shall be glad if people make love to 
me. I like to be looked at and spoken to. 
When I am alone I get bored, and sometimes 
I do silly things to attract attention to myself. 

I told you about the river; that was my sis- 
ter’s idea. But it was a good idea, for it is 
only since then that Paul commenced to look 
at me out of altogether new eyes. If I were 
to see a naked man swimming on the surface 
of the water I should be frightened and run 
away. Men are braver than we; they aren’t 
frightened at all. Paul and Georges seemed en- 
chanted, and I almost burst out laughing, 
which would have made me swallow water and 
drown. That would have been awful, but it 
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would have been such an occasion for Paul to 
fish me out and hold me in his arms, like a 
languishing siren! Well, he is soon to be 
happy, and the thought ought to bring him 
happiness. I know I am nice to look at be- 
cause I enjoy looking at myself, and I do not 
intend to deprive my husband of this pleasure; 
quite the contrary. I do not know if I am 
going to love him, but I hope so; I want him 
to love me, and then I will do everything to 
please him. 

Oh, Adelaide, I am so full of absurd 
dreams and contradictory thoughts. I dream 
about things which seem to me sweet and 
terrible at once, and JI imagine things that 
make me blush and cry. But at least I am not 
bored. I live more in a single one of these days 
than in the whole of the past year. Each hour 
changes me, makes me bigger, fuller. I seem 
to myself like a rosebush bursting into bloom 
while you look at it. I am fresh and per- 
fumed; I am light and strong; I am waiting 
for happiness. Paul is handsomer than I have 
ever seen him. He is pale, and his great eyes 
are filled with fever and love. He seems to me 
sublime when he kneels down as if in prayer 
to look at me. Sometimes I feel like praying 
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to him, too, and laying my cheek against his 
knee; but when that feeling comes over me, I 
grow angry with myself and sulky with Paul. 
It is difficult to keep a man within the bounds 
of respect. He tutoied me once and I did not 
like it. Noone except women ever tutoied me 
before. Coming from the lips of a man, this 
familiarity seemed to me insufferable. I hate 
anything vulgar. A woman must be a queen 
to be areal woman. This is the attitude I in- 
tend to take henceforth. Even when I play 
hide-and-seek, the others feel I am a princess 
and are careful not to tear my dress when they 
pull me about. I was eighteen years old the 
day before yesterday. At eighteen one holds 
either a scepter or a fairy’s wand. When I 
laugh, there are two eyes that grow uneasy; 
when I smile, somebody looks at me to share 
my smile. I have grown very self-confident 
since becoming important in the life of a man. 
I stretch forth my hand to be kissed and I 
order Paul to do impossible things. I am satis- 
fied as soon as he pretends to obey me. I think 
I shall regret such an early marriage, for these 
preliminary days are delicious. I am in the 
state of a soul about to enter into Paradise. 
My soul is not yet within the beautiful lumi- 
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nous prison: it is culling the last flowers of 
freedom. It is sure of to-morrow’s happiness, 
but it does not yet feel the quivering of su- 
preme joy, and certainty has not yet enfolded 
it in its divine but inflexible arms. Paul taught 
me that last phrase. I should say rather that 
I was standing before a flower with my hand 
raised to pick it; I look at it without taking it; 
I walk away, I stroll a hundred times about 
the garden, I come back, look again, and stop 
again. It is certain that when I shall have 
picked the great white rose that I love and de- 
sire, I shall never be able to put it back on its 
branch and pick it a second time. The ques- 
tion is whether the roses on this rosebush are 
climbers or not. I believe they are, but at this 
moment I don’t care. I shall think about that 
later, if the flower I wear at my waist should 
begin to fade one day, one summer day, one 
day of drought and bitterness. But how dis- 
tant that day must be! I feel that I am em- 
barking on a long voyage of pleasure. ‘The 
world is smiling. Autumn itself is like spring 
this year. The air is filled with the languor 
of May and with fresh odors of new grass. It 
seems to rain love every night... . 
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HavoguE, 19th September. 

. . . Lam not in Brittany, dear Pelasge, but 
in Normandy, on the edge of a marsh haunted 
by seabirds. Brittany is too well known. 
There is not a part of it whose silence has not 
been corrupted and its beauty degraded by 
tourists. Nature is like a woman: one lover 
beautifies her, two fatigue her, three stupefy 
her, and beyond three is degradation. Men 
have degraded the granite and sands of Brit- 
tany. A man who is not born of the soil, like 
the progenitors of Deucalion, is a blot on the 
cloak of the landscapes. ‘There are obscene hats 
and wanton gloves at Val-André as well as at 
Saint-Lunaire; there are others at Sept-Iles, at 
Batz, and at Bréhat in fine weather. I have 
seen them at Chausey and on the Minquiers; 
there must be more when the tide is calm at 
Les Boeufs, at La Fourquie, at Les Dirouilles 
and at Taillepied, Cézambre, and Cape Groin. 
Imbeciles have selected what is beautiful just 
as birds select what is fat. They go to the 
points spotted with red on the map of touristic 
bull-fighting. They charge the red spots with 
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headlong stupidity. Stupidity serves them as 
horns. They butt the landscapes, and in inns 
where water was never drunk they leave their 
boxes of vichy dyspepsia tablets. There is no 
water in Brittany or Normandy. Water bap- 
tizes but is not baptized. Water is drunk by 
animals; it contains the seed of the frogs and 
gives people evil tempers. ‘Tourists propagate 
seltzer water, rubber-tires, and snapshots. 
They carry away rocks they haven’t seen and 
stones they haven’t understood; they bring 
home ruined things and disgust with nature, 
whose each reed and rush dreams of winding 
fatally about their throats. They “do” the 
highways like harlots doing the streets, but the 
trees weep with laughter over their stable-boy 
caps. They are so stupid they do not see that 
the very pebbles in the road tax them. They 
pay to have their heads broken, and to see 
farm-girls leading calves to water. ‘They pay 
to see the hay gleaned. They pay to be bored, 
and they pay to hear how high the church 
towers are. They pay, and they are paid for;' 
it is their revenge and their venom. It is for 
the tourists that Mont Saint-Michel has been 
remodeled in lard embroidered with pista- 
chios; it is for them that Arvanches built its 
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ruins and Granville its barracks, for the tour- 
ists like to learn about art from monuments; 
they love beautiful ruins in public parks, sur- 
rounded by chains, and the barracks bring to 
mind their absent homelands. 

I have fled from the civilization of the tour- 
ists, the inns where the hours of the trains are 
displayed on the walls along with the portraits 
of famous rascals and the illuminated features 
of the great Dab. At Havoque there is no civi- 
lization. Havoque is between Créances, which 
is all sand, and Yessay, which is all health. I 
have paid two hundred francs for a place com- 
posed of a stable and a garden of thistles. Les- 
say is the Mecca of this desert. There I found 
furniture with which I am as comfortable as 
a customs guard. A fisherman feeds me when 
the sea is generous; and when it is not, I make 
myself a buckwheat cake; it is very simple. 
I shall not budge from here so long as I have 
a tube of paint and a brush. There is no win- 
ter in these salt inlets where one of the warm 
currents that bathe Jersey comes to die. 
Thank God I am back at my work. Painting 
first, I say. Tell me more stories, for I have 
none to tell. ‘The women I see are so differ- 
ent from those who interest or worry one that 
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I have to make an effort to understand your 
pleasures and your annoyances. If I happen 
to think of women whose hands we kiss, I look 
instantly at Marie-la~-Guicharde, who weeds 
my thistles with a precautionary mitten, and 
TI laugh a little. The present moment is my 
whole life; I am a painter, and as a painter I 
love Marie-la-Guicharde as much as the Mar- 
quise of the Swan. She is more picturesque, 
less conventional, less Galimardesque. I don’t 
understand Galimard, nor his pupils Chassé- 
riau and Gustave Moreau, since Marie-la-Gui- 
charde has been “plucking” my thistles, . . . 
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PAUL PELASGE TO PIERRE BAZAN 


FLOWERING AsuH, 20th September. 

. . . Although you are no longer interested 
in anything, my dear Bazan, here is an adven- 
ture that is partly yours, for a woman one has 
loved is a vase which remains dear to the lips, 
and our hands cannot touch it without either 
pity or hate. Here it is: Yesterday morning 
M. des Fresnes received the following tele- 
gram: 


Marquise de La Tour going through La 
Fresnaye desires to visit her friend Mademoi- 
selle Desloges at Flowering Ash; begs M. des 
Fresnes to accept her excuses and compliments. 


M. des Fresnes agreed, although Mademoi- 
selle appeared to display little enthusiasm 
enough over this unexpected visit. M. des 
Fresnes has a high idea of his social importance 
and his duties as a nobleman. His courtesy is 
cordial, proud, and well-bred. He never re- 
fuses what is asked of him as of a sovereign. 
He is still the master of the countryside. He 
reigns over more peasants than his grandfather 
did before the Revolution, and he is better 
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loved and obeyed. Eleven hundred citizens 
vote for the Republic at his command. He is 
fond of this administration which allows him 
_ to maintain his rights while relieving him of 
the constraint of servile obedience. He is free 
because he represents power, because he is kind 
to his farmers, brusque and generous with the 
poor, and ironic with the civil servants. He 
is a master of the Roman latifundias. All these 
people, as far as the eye can see from the top 
of his tower, are his children. There is no hos- 
tility between the interests of M. des Fresnes 
and the peasants of Flowering Ash. ‘The ruin 
of the chateau would throw back upon the 
farms the poor he feeds and the vagabonds for 
whom he finds work, or whom he drives away 
if they refuse to cut wood, break stones, or 
empty the ponds. Flowering Ash is a resort 
for these miserable creatures. When nothing 
remains to them but their arms and a single 
shirt, they come here; later they leave with 
fifty francs in their pockets and a bundle on 
their shoulders. Madame des Fresnes is not 
very kind, but she has religious scruples: she 
bears the poor as a cross, but she bears them, 
looks after them, comforts them. She would 
detest them if it were not for Christ. It is 
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very curious. She believes they are all cowards 
or drunkards, but she allows them to sit down 
and drink her cider, and when she gives cop- 
pers to them she cries: “Go along and get 
drunk; that is all you are fit for!” They ex- 
ploit her faith and her fear, but they respect 
her, and more than one rascal whom she has 
showered with cider and reproaches would let 
himself be beaten for her. One hot day when 
the hay was being brought in she met the three 
laziest beggars of the region on her grounds. 
She drove them like hares towards the fields 
where the farm hands were breathing heavily 
in the silent air. She took up a pitchfork, and 
the tramps worked like beavers. You have to 
know how to lead men. What influence can 
the law and a constable have on vagabonds? 
That of fear disappears as quickly as lightning. 
There are masters and slaves. An intelligent 
master sees his slaves coming towards him, 
happy to be alive, happy to obey, happy to do 
the work for which nature inscribed instruc- 
tions upon their childish brains. 

If a beggar were to telegraph to Flowering 
Ash to reserve a bed of straw, a room would 
be prepared for him in the stable. The vehicle 
that was waiting for the Marquise de La Tour 
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at the station at La Fresnaye at eleven in the 
morning brought her to Flowering Ash at five 
in the evening. Gioconda had gone down 
_ from the house to meet her; Annette and I 
followed her, hiding behind hedges like chil- 
dren returning from school. I did not wish to 
say this to you, but it is inevitable: her beauty 
is miraculous, and when I saw her I let drop 
the hand which Annette had put into mine. 
Her face is at once almost Parisian and Nor- 
man; it is regular, intelligent, and fresh. She 
dined and went to bed. M. des Fresnes had 
taken time to consult his Magny, look up her 
genealogy, and discover a distant but indubit- 
able kinship between Fresnes and Pinot 
through Jean Bézy who was, in 1537, lord of 
La Baleine and Viscount of Percy. This Jean 
Bézy was father to Madeleine and Scholas- 
tique, the first of whom married Pierre le 
Rouge and the second Janot Crévecceur. 
These two gentlemen had each a daughter, 
Catherine and Gertrude, who married respec- 
tively Jean des Fresnes and Pinot des Marais. 
A Pinot des Marais was prior of the Abbey 
of Escouves in the XVII century and another 
a cavalry colonel at La Ferté in 1778. The eld- 
est son of the latter, delegated by the viscounty 
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of Mortagne to the assembly of notables, died 
in 1840 after having married a Trévire. Of 
this marriage was born Gaétan Pinot des Ma- 
rais, vicomte de Trévire by substitution, father 
of Claude de Trévire, Marquise de La Tour. 
Thereupon M. des Fresnes explained his own 
genealogy, but that appeared to me less clear, 
for he, knowing his subject too well, put in 
too many details. 

I, as you know, am a descendant of Pélage, 
the famous heretic. I told this to the marquise 
and drew from her this question: “Have we 
not too by chance a common ancestor?” 
“Yes,” I replied without hesitation; “but by 
another woman, Elisabeth Colipierre, own sis- 
ter to the mother of Jean Bézy. ‘These Coli- 
pierres were daughters of Margot Colipierre, 
a respectable lady inhabiting the bailiwick of 
Carentan, supported by the bounty of the 
Church and by Jéréme Durot, known in or- 
ders as Dom Curot, the prior of Blanche- 
Lande. The arms of Dom Curot are carved 
on stones now in the Museum of Saint-L6; 
those of Margot Colipierre were embroidered 
in gold on a beautiful Paduan belt of silk. So 
many hands go to the belt . . .” ‘That the 
belt?” “Slips.” How stupid one is with a 
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woman one does not know. ‘There is perhaps 
no language possible between male and female 
except the language of the eyes. Thence one 
_ advances softly to the language of the hands 
without having to blush at one’s own stupid- 
ity, and from there to the stage where silence 
becomes sublime. 

I understand your passion, my dear Bazan, 
but I do not understand how it could have 
lasted only so short a time. The woman is very 
beautiful and the marquise is witty. Her 
hands are intoxicating. Before eating a peach, 
she caressed it so sensually! ‘There is an art 
of caressing in her long, fine white fingers. I 
grew red not with modesty, but with desire, 
and I think she felt me looking at her out of 
the corner of my eye, for I saw her breast flut- 
ter a little. What has she come here for? 
Was it perhaps to see me? ... 
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... I don’t know how it happens that 
Madame des Fresnes has taken a liking to this 
beautiful creature whom she does not know 
and whose friendship with Gioconda cannot be 
a certificate of social position. ‘The marquise 
wished to charm, and she has charmed. Why? 
She has agreed to spend all of to-day here, and 
to wait over for the express to Paris which does 
not leave before eleven at night. Gioconda 
gazes at her in a smiling stupor; Annette tries 
to make fun of her, which does not endear An- 
nette to me, for she has not wit enough to win 
at this difficult game. I grow impatient when 
people try to contest the beauty, the grace, or 
the distinction of a woman. In these argu- 
ments there is always an ugly ferment of envy 
or jealousy. ‘The beauty of women is a fact 
and is the only truth. We are created to be 
caught first of all in that mirror. The balance 
of our activities is secondary and almost always 
futile. To be rich and possess the greatest 
number of women, to set one’s seal in all the 
wax that nature has fashioned for us—this is 
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perhaps, on reflection, the first and the great- 
est religious duty of man. Chaste monuments 
should be erected to men who have known the 
greatest number of women. One thousand 
and three is no chimerical figure. In forty 
years of a beautiful life one could triple 
this figure, if one were intelligent and strong 
and handsome enough. Beauty is an aid to the 
accomplishment of love; to be admired and 
desired gives animal spirits their particularly 
vigorous expansion. 

I who am far even from the legendary 
figure of Don Juan, far from a figure 
proportionate to his, for I have lost many 
days by not daring to take what always 
offers itself, or by biting to satiety into the 
same fruit, like a child who will not give up 
his peachstone until it is slick as an egg,—I 
want at least to put the marquise in my memo- 
ries. ‘There are dark places in her very white 
skin of which I cannot think without 
trembling. This Leda is an out-of-doors 
woman, or at least one to be taken in the sun 
and with the windows open. I believe she 
should be loved with tender, religious wanton- 
ness, with the slowness of a steer ruminating 
between each tuft of grass cropped, or of a 
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priest going into ecstasy between every decade 
of his rosary. She is an altar for the few; 
touching her with one’s bare feet, one must 
feel a supernatural benediction; this woman 
could be nourishment, drink, absolution. Her 
eyes do not speak, they listen. They have not 
yet heard me; they will hear me. 

I love her because she is going to deliver me 
from Gioconda. Annette was not strong 
enough to move the rock. It was a struggle 
between a soul and a body, between the heart 
and the flesh. Annette and Gioconda were not 
contradictory; their shadows mingled without 
tearing in my head. They gave me different 
fruits; they permitted me to inhale the per- 
fume of garden flowers and hothouse blooms. 
I could not refuse either without depriving 
myself of pleasure. Gioconda and Leda, on 
the other hand, are mutual contradictions. A 
new sensuality wins us away from old habits. 
Nevertheless, as I am to be married in one 
month, if I were reasonable I should wait for 
the next apparition of the comet. Comets al- 
ways return, but do women ever return once 
we have let them escape? .. . 
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My dear Bazan, I seem always to be telling 
you the story of your own experience, but you 
allowed me to do it and I believe as you do that 
a woman as beautiful as Leda belongs legiti- 
mately to all the men whose love she accepts. 
However, I possess nothing more than permis- 
sion to hope, and I have lost . . . I don’t know 
yet what I have lost. 

This is what happened. Yesterday, just be- 
fore dinner, I was alone with the marquise in 
a corner of the garden. It was already dark. 
We spoke, we played at speaking. We ex- 
changed those thousand nothings that thrill 
the epidermis in advance, that make one laugh 
with a sound that carries in it desire, uneasi- 
ness, probability, and possibility. Mutual at- 
traction moves rapidly when the moment of 
separation is known. At such times hours are 
worth days, supreme minutes are more than 
entire evenings. Nature takes advantage of 
our hearts as well as of our senses. We sud- 
denly understand. Really, she and I did un- 
derstand clearly all that our lips might have 
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said in a fortnight of chance conversations. 
A voice out of the obscurity of life seems to 
whisper the words that become decisive when 
a woman listens to them and does not reply. 
Already, human modesty has fled, but social 
modesty restrains the movement of the arm 
that wanders toward the waist to rest at the 
flexible point, the point where a little pressure 
bends back a woman like a reed when she no 
longer knows what she wants. But these im- 
pulses are rare in the early moments of “court- 
ing.” I dared only this: the marquise had put 
her hand on a low branch; I kissed that hand. 
The gesture was nothing, but Annette had fol- 
lowed us. We heard a cry and we saw a pale 
dress vanish in the shadow. It is extraordinary 
how greatly life resembles a bad novel! What 
could be more ridiculous than this scene? The 
cry was not a cry: it was the echo of cheap 
magazine stories. Yet it pierced my heart. 
This discreet tragedy I dissembled before the 
marquise. She said: “Some one was fright- 
ened: some one took us for phantoms.” ‘Do 
not speak of it,” I answered. “The people 
here are afraid of ghosts.” ‘“They are prob- 
ably right,” she said. “Let us go back. We 
shall see each other again; I promise you.” 
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The marquise left at ten o’clock. ‘Annette 
looked at her often during dinner, evading my 
eyes which were supplicant and probably very 
stupid. I do not know what is going to hap- 
pen. I am writing in the morning. DoI wish 
very much to marry Annette? I think so. It 
seems to me I came to Flowering Ash only for 
that; that this stay here has been one of the 
necessities of my destiny; that this child has 
been mine in all eternity. I believe all this 
since the past two weeks. It is very unlike me 
to have such a belief; therefore I am worried. 
It may be that the meeting I am about to have 
with Annette will soften me and end by van- 
quishing me; it may be that the exactions of 
this naive heart and the very excess of her 
naiveté will teach me to understand the perils 
of childish love. How can I dominate this lit- 
tle soul, regulate these little instincts of senti- 
mental sensuality, if I do not know how to 
pilot myself in the dangerous waters of sexual 
reefs? Am I destined to be thrown up on one 
isle after another, to lie prostrate each time on 
new breasts? Or is it my destiny to dream 
eternally with my forehead against the pure 
knees of the Unique? The Unique is myself; 
my property is to draw all flesh towards my 
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own and to live happily in the concert of love- 
cries that rise from all the anxious breasts de- 
voted to my pleasure. And yet, it means 
something to me to renounce Annette. She 
is the inspiration of the only true sentiment 
I have ever felt. She rendered me capable of 
despising sensuality. She taught me to prefer, 
to the flesh which offers itself up to the 
ploughshare, the eyes we seek in order to seal 
under their lids the thought we wish to read 
in them forever. 

My dear Bazan, I am afraid to say things to 
you which I may have read in decadent litera- 
ture. I am terribly the child of my time. I 
hate sentiment in the very moment when I feel 
it, and I classify in the museum of silliness the 
very flowers I press between the leaves of my 
favorite poets. My sensuality is stoical. Iam 
willing to stoop to animal functions and to 
enjoy being a dog; I cannot willingly put more 
poetry in my bed than upon my table. Love 
is always gastronomy. I am neither the dupe 
of women’s beauty nor of the traps of the un- 
conscious. Women are beautiful because we 
desire them. ‘The female contains no more 
absolute than the male. I know that if I am 
moved by the swelling of breasts under lace, it 
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is because the god that lures us has imposed 
upon me the charge of perpetuating this move- 
ment of love and the organism that is its 
motor. I know that thighs are pure because 
I am lascivious; I know that the flesh stirs me 
because I surge; I know that the arms which 
embrace me and the perfumed arms I inhale 
are the chains forged by Vulcan and the per- 
fume secreted by the flower born of Pyrrha’s 
stone. The gods hold me in leash. I obey the 
movements of the chain. I am the slave of 
desire. I await.... 
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ANNETTE BOURDON TO ADELAIDE 
FAIRLIE 


FLOWERING AsH, 23rd September. 

. . . Everything is ended, dear Adelaide. 
The little fiancée has become the nobody I was 
when J arrived, all laughter and joy, at Flower- 
ing Ash. I still do not understand what hap- 
pened. At my age, one does not understand 
very well. That is what my father says. I do 
not understand, but I suffer. I have fever and 
dreams. As soon as I fall asleep I see all my 
days of play and love pass before me as if I 
were in a railway carriage. I recognize all my 
gestures, my clothes, my little adventures in 
the country; I am moved, I smile, I am happy 
—and suddenly the earth begins to shake, 
there is a great storm, night falls, and I swoon. 
When I come back to myself, that is to say, 
when I awake, I feel a black, sad solitude. I 
am afraid, I tremble and weep as I wait for 
daylight. Adelaide, I wish I were dead. He 
has gone. I would not listen to him or even 
look at him. I spoke only to my father, and 
he was more angry than sad. ‘That increases 
my torment. Mademoiselle tried to persuade 
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me that I had seen nothing, that I am a 
dreamer. I should have liked to beat her. My 
sister is sorry, but not because of my sorrow. 
_ She thinks this incident will shorten our stay 
here by a week; that my heart is broken 
doesn’t matter to her. Iam all alone. We are 
returning to Versailles to-morrow. [I'll tell 
you all about it, and we'll weep together, 
won't we?... 
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HavoguE, 23d September. 

. . . Would you believe it, my dear Pelasge, 
women, Parisian women, have burst into my 
very stable at Havoque, near the Haut d’Y, in 
the harbor of Saint-Germain which is at once 
a marsh and a desert! What persecution! 
They had gone, I suppose, to pick sad sea- 
fennels and those little pink flowers that look 
like great discolored daisies, gnawed by wind 
and sand. Meanwhile, the sea was rising; the 
Ay, at its bottle-neck entrance, was already 
swelling and sounding between the dunes 
where it has hollowed out a narrow bed. The 
marsh was whitening towards the north, where 
the water penetrated most swiftly. I thought 
it prudent to get away in a hurry. Turning 
about, I saw these innocent Parisians seated 
on a little hill which the water had already 
begun to surround. They were gazing sea- 
ward. I shouted to them but the wind 
stopped my voice; my emotion too, perhaps, 
for I am well enough acquainted with the sea 
to know how serious and inexorable it is. I 
had to run in the clutching sea-sand and 
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make a rather dangerous detour. When I ar- 
rived, the white belt was buckling about the 
mound. ‘The two women, suddenly nervous, 

had stood up. I surged toward them, gripped 
their arms and, like a policeman during a 
strike, I released my prisoners only when they 
had fallen on the dry sand, where their drip- 
ping skirts sent off rivulets. 

Doubtless they had never thought of look- 
ing at me during our race through the thick 
weeds and the dirty water. Seated tightly 
against each other in a safe place, frightened, 
breathless, they raised their eyes together and 
looked at me. I was lighting my pipe, but I 
saw they were surprised at my not being a 
peasant. I saw also that one of them was 
very young, the other almost old, and that 
they did not look alike. ‘The elder woman 
shook with fear and cold; the younger stood 
up and, all entangled in her dress heavy with 
sand and sediment, hatless, her hair in dis- 
order, stepped towards me and held out her 
hand. I showed her a little green dome which 
seemed to float in the gray water. ‘There is 
where you were. There was no danger. That 
point will not be inundated to-day because 
it was not covered yesterday, and the tide is on 
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the decrease. Therefore, I have not saved 
your lives. Let us not exaggerate. I pre- 
vented you from catching cold, nothing more. 
At midnight the way will be clear. Only, 
there is no moon, the wind is sometimes un- 
kind, and one can lose one’s head. ‘The only 
neighboring house is my own. You can al- 
“most see it from here. You will find Marie- 
la-Guicharde there. She will light a fire for 
you. Good-bye. I am going to Lessay.” 

Elder woman: Oh! you are not going to 
abandon us like that on this deserted 
beach. ... 

I: Just as in Robinson Crusoe. 

Elder: What will become of us? 

Younger: You are not going to Lessay, 
drenched as you are! ‘You are even more 
soaked than we. 

I: Naturally, since I had to carry you over 
the ford. ‘The water came up to my chest 
while it reached only to your knees. Clod- 
hoppers like me have strength. 

Elder: And hearts. 

The old woman wanted to flatter me but I 
was terribly bored. I foresaw a family, the 
men in trade, thanks, invitations, portraits, 
stories of life-saving, unseemly pilgrimages to 
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the hut of “the great painter hidden away at 
Havoque to put the finishing touches on The 
Entry of a Norman Pirate Fleet in the Bay of 
_ Saint-Germain-sur-Ay which will be seen at 
the next Salon.” I foresaw things as stupid as 
this, not to mention that the girl would prob- 
ably undertake to “‘fall in love with her sav- 
iour.” You were perfectly right: everything 
that occurs in life is bad literature. Shall I 
really be forced to return to Paris in order to 
find peace? Meanwhile, I had to decide what 
T was todo. The old woman was shivering. I 
put out my hand to help her up; she moaned, 
got up, and we went on. The way was short 
but hard; it is no fun to walk in the sand with 
dripping shoes. 

We arrived. La Guicharde was still weeding 
my garden. I ordered her to build a fire, but 
there wasn’t much wood. We burnt the this- 
tles in the great smoking fireplace. It smelled 
a little like a chemical fumigator, but I didn’t 
mind that if it did no harm to my paintings, 
I have only one room. I took La Guicharde’s 
mittens and went out to pull up thistles while 
the soaking women inhaled the healthy vapors 
of iodine and waited for their clothes to dry. 
I changed my clothes in a shed and then pulled 
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up a thistle and admired it. It seemed to be 
rough-hewn out of blue steel; it rang like 
metal; it stung like the prickly knobs on a 
medizval war-club. The thistle brought back 
my good humor somewhat and I thought 
without bitterness of the women stripping off 
their clothes under La Guicharde’s innocent 
eyes before my joyous blaze. Soon the door 
opened and the elder woman appeared. She 
was full of gratitude, now that she was warm 
and dry. She had already “admired” my 
paintings; that was inevitable. La Guicharde 
had told her my name: “A Monsieur Bazin 
who draws pictures.” She allowed me to go 
back in, “although Adelaide is not yet pre- 
sentable, for she was soaked more thoroughly 
than we thought.” 

Draped awkwardly in a muslin curtain with 
yellow flowers, Adelaide sat musing in a dark 
corner, like a Polyhymnia in a carnival. Her 
linen was still drying. Since my stable is vast, 
there was nothing indecent about it. As her 
silhouette grew clearer in the shadow, Adelaide 
surprised me by her noble attitude and her 
pure lines. Under the curtain, which gave 
her a Japanese air, she was beautiful. .I saw 
one shoulder and the rich birth of an arm. 
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The thin arms disappointed me; powerful 
arms are an indication of glorious hips and 
full breasts. She was seated on a rustic chest. 
_Her naked feet beat unconsciously against 
the carved flowers. They were unaffectedly 
slender, well-arched, and solid. The sea- 
water had covered them with a mother-of- 
pearl sheen of fine sand; they shone like 
marble feet, and as high as the curtain per- 
mitted I saw the same fine-grained skin pow- 
dered with sparks. Ah, how madly I had 
kissed others salted by the sea not far from 
here a few years ago! But I looked at Ade- 
laide without disturbed thoughts, and while 
the old woman chattered cordially on, I pen- 
ciled a few lines. As they offered no objection, 
I dipped a little brush in water and finished my 
sketch by sprinkling over it a little fine pearly 
sand that made Adelaide look like a statue of 
salt enveloped in a shawl. ‘This was the pic- 
ture of my memory rather than of my impres- 
sion. I thought of what I had loved and the 
kisses that had filled our mouths with sand and 
brine. 

Adelaide said nothing; she looked through 
the open door at the blue and yellow sweep 
of sand, rushes, thistles, and prickly grass. 
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The setting sun made her powdered legs 
sparkle; the ray rose and reached her body 
where it seemed to carve in gold two proud 
breasts; it rounded her grave shoulders and 
gave to her face the orange tint of old por- 
traits, to her brown eyes the tone of flame, to 
her chestnut hair a tawny transparence. She 
let herself be admired. Perhaps she took me 
for a camera. Such an attitude would please 
me, for I love women at whom one can gaze, 
women who are mute, and breathe harmoni- 
ously. If she could detest me and let me paint 
her portrait in a curtain without flowers, I 
should not regret having lived a page of bad 
literature. Obedient and silent models are so 
hard to find! If only she could despise me 
enough not to speak to me, and yet give me 
two or three mornings through hypocritical 
gratitude! I was thinking thus when a sweet 
voice, which seemed for the moment almost 
sharp, said to us brusquely out of an aureole: 
“Leave me now. I am going to dress.” 

Everything is important in the episodes of 
wild life: I remembered that I had some tea. 
Whether I am at Juan Fernandez or at Ha- 
voque, I always have tea. I put a kettle on 
the hob and proposed to Adelaide’s mother 
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that we take a turn in the garden. We strolled 
in the sand. I showed her how far I had suc- 
ceeded in clearing the ground; I unveiled to 
her the vast plans of my imagination. In a 
quarter of an hour Havoque had become a 
town sprawling out to the Y, where a light- 
house ornamented the stockade jetty. But for 
the moment I was vowed to silence and re- 
treat. The bewildered woman no longer 
knew if Monsieur Bazin was a portrait painter 
or a promoter of seaside resorts. Her name is 
Fairlie. She is a widow. Her husband is—it 
was inevitable—in business; he is a partner 
in the O’Clova firm of Perth. She told me 
the story of her life in the doleful tone always 
adopted for these narratives by women who 
have not been happy. She stressed two points: 
she is not at all English, and she was born at 
Lessay, the last of the Lefévre d’Ectot family. 
Her father, who was a doctor, practiced in 
Paris where she met Fairlie who married her 
for her clear-eyed Norman beauty. “My 
daughter looks so little like me, and her ideas 
are so little like mine!”’ Madame Fairlie spoke 
to me of her wealth which is still “fairly con- 
siderable,” but whereas Adelaide has in her 
own right an appreciable interest in the 
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O’Clova firm, the old lady has bought Nor- 


man farms which do not bring in a regular 
revenue every year. Nevertheless, “land is 
still the safest investment.” She spends three 
or four months each year at the Manor of 
Cavilly. It was from there they came to 
Lessay to pick sea-fennels;—probably a hered- 
itary mania which must seem ridiculous to 
Adelaide. 

I: And you wish to go back to Milliéres 
this evening? It is impossible by rail. La 
Guicharde will go to Lessay to fetch a carriage 
which will be here in an hour and take you 
direct to Cavilly by Créances and Le Buisson. 
You see that I know the countryside. 

Madame Fairlie: Oh, thank you! 

Adelaide, who had come up: No, the roads 
are too bad by Le Buisson. We shall walk 
back to Lessay, and from there we will go by 
carriage. We have imposed on “Monsieur 
Bazin” long enough. 

Madame Fairlie: But I am worn out. 

I: There is nothing to prevent your going 
back via Lessay, although the road through 
Le Buisson is very good and shorter. 

Adelaide: I don’t think it is. I am going 
to Lessay. You can walk on to meet the car- 
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riage. ‘These rides in the desert are not very 
amusing. Good-bye. My mother will thank 
you for us both. I am off. 

Madame Fairlie obediently: I do not know 
how to thank you. ... 

I let her talk on. I stood waiting for my 
tip. 

Madame Fairlie: Would you agree to paint 
my daughter’s portrait? I have long been 
looking for a talented painter. .. . 

I, aside: And not too expensive... . 

Madame Fairlie: Won’t you come to spend 
a few days with us at Cavilly? 

I: If I go to Cavilly I shall come back the 
same day. A portrait may take a week or a 
month; one never knows. 

Madame Fairlie: In that case you must let 
us know in advance, for my daughter is often 
away cycling. Had you never met her? That 
is surprising. We thought of getting a cart 
to go driving together but she maintains that 
the roads are too poor. 

I, understanding finally: The roads are 
good only for the rustic carts. 

Madame Fairlie: That is too bad. Horses 
are not often to be had. I should like to be 
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out occasionally, and also to look after my 
daughter. 

I: Is she absent-minded? 

Madame Fairlie, not grasping my meaning: 
Absent-minded or careless. For example to- 
day as. 

I: But you were with her. 

Madame Fairlie: I always leave things to 
her: she commands. I love her so! Besides, 
if she had been alone she would not have lost 
her head. She swims very well, and she is 
afraid of nothing. 

I: Then it is rather you who need looking 
after. 

Madame Fairlie, laughing: ‘That may be. I 
think about sad things, about the past, about 
my solitude, about everything incomplete, 
limited, gray in my life. Adelaide is much 
happier than I. I leave her free, too free. 
She is capable of coming back to see you alone 
if she likes you. What would you think of 
that? 

I: Oh, I haven’t many prejudices and I am 
not very polite. Probably I would not open 
my door if she knocked. Painting comes first, 
don’t you think? 

Madame Fairlie: You are very clever. ... 
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There she is! Come to Cavilly; I shall look 
for you every day. 

Madame Fairlie got into the wide cabriolet 
which was driven by a boy. Adelaide nodded 
her head to me very slightly, and the carriage 
veered about and wheeled away... . 
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ADELAIDE FAIRLIE TO 
ANNETTE BOURDON 


CaviL_y, 25th September. 

Dear Annette, when you announced your 
approaching marriage I sent you my congratu- 
lations wrapped like dubious chocolates in the 
irony of lace paper. You did not understand, 
and you thought that my heart too dreamed 
of the discreet joys of betrothal. The truth 
is that I was saddened and humiliated by the 
idea that the prettiest and most affectionate 
of my friends was throwing herself blindly 
into the selfish arms of a particularly detest- 
able man. I am overjoyed to learn that he has 
shown himself to be impossible and that you 
can no longer think of him without blushing 
at your childish dream. You suffer greatly, 
but you despise him. Your suffering will not 
last long, and you will have learned that we 
must give to men only that which they give us 
—the caprice of desire without love. Even the 
most unsophisticated men detest women who 
have nothing new to offer them. ‘You had 
given your heart, you were about to give your 
beauty and your virginity! How imprudent 
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not to keep back something to throw to these 
monsters all through life! Dear child, one 
must at least keep one’s heart when one has 
not the strength to keep everything. A 
woman’s heart contains her soul and her intel- 
ligence. We women only understand when 
we love. To give up all one’s love is to re- 
sign oneself to intellectual impoverishment; 
it is to degrade oneself. If men really were 
worth it! But what man is worth such a sac- 
rifice? What man is noble enough to make a 
girl proud of her state of insensibility to the 
suffering of such a loss? Is any security com- 
parable to freedom? Let us live in freedom, 
dear Annette. You had promised never to 
dispose of yourself without consulting me. 
Renew this promise, and swear in the name of 
your present sorrow that this time you will 
keep your word. 

We expect to stay here for some time yet, 
until the weather grows cold. I don’t know, 
therefore, when I shall be able to see you and 
comfort you. But why shouldn’t you come to 
Cavilly? Nobody will refuse you anything 
now; come! Your Mademoiselle could bring 
you half way and we could go part way to 
meet you. You know that I won’t have her 
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in my house: her eyes are not like ours; they 
contain something I am unfamiliar with and 
am afraid to know. Come, dear Annette. 
Here you will be free, just as I am; you will 
enjoy an aimless freedom, unhampered and 
remote from accidents of any kind. This 
region is a desert as concerns men. ‘There are 
only farmers and fishermen, and a few com- 
monplace families on the beach. Still, I met 
a gentleman on one of my walks who is not 
a fool, and yesterday mother and I made the 
acquaintance of a sort of eccentric painter 
who might amuse us. He is not very intelli- 
gent. He is a painter. But his paintings are 
interesting. He lives in curious and appar- 
ently voluntary poverty. What is most un- 
usual is that I saw a letter on his table stamped 
as yours are from La Fresnaye. But there are 
so many La Fresnayes! ... I shall expect 
you, dear Annette. 
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XAVIER DE MAUPERTUIS TO THE 
COMTESSE DE TREVIRE 


La Devise, 25th September. 

Madame, since you are home from your 
Germany and since you are slightly interested 
in my life during this year, I shall tell you of 
an adventure, unfinished and without possible 
end, which yet may make you blush a little 
with jealousy. For you blush when you are 
jealous, and you are jealous, despite the fact 
that you bring nothing more than your 
friendship into play against the passionate de- 
sires aroused by your beauty. You will for- 
give me, since I was far from you and from 
the influence of your eyes when, on the sands 
of La Devise, I met a girl as wild and errant 
as a seagull who has inspired in me an extrava- 
gantly banal sentiment. I know her name 
and her social station, but I am indifferent to 
them: I call her the Blue Thistle. I might 
have met her in your home or at your sister- 
in-law’s; I met her in reality on the deserted 
beach at La Devise, which is more to my taste. 
She was asking an old seaweed fisherman called 
Le Guichard, whom I know, to explain the 
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hours of the tide to her; as she could not en- 
tirely understand his Créances patois (which is 
very difficult) I served as her interpreter. The 
slightest superiority gives a man a hold on a 
woman to whom he has rendered a service. 
Women feel no vanity against men. Since 
then, which was a month ago, I have met her 
here and there almost every day. My daily 
stroll is always the same. I follow the march 
of the sea, like a crab; I go out and come in 
with it. 

You know with what joy I left Paris this 
summer when I finally found the courage to 
follow your advice. Nevertheless, the journey 
I took was not such as to contribute to my 
serenity. I can live chastely only in a solitude 
I am familiar with, in surroundings to which 
I am habituated, and when I am not chaste I 
despise myself and am bored afterward. It 
was only on reaching La Devise that I was 
able to forget the pleasures from which I had 
flown. But—you may be jealous now, my very 
prudent friend—it is to the Blue Thistle that 
I owe my radical cure. I think the aim of 
Mademoiselle was to make me marry one of 
the little Bourdon girls and to bring about 
thus to her profit, for she is the regent of the 
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household, a domestic triangle or quadrangle 
in which she would have been—the word fits 
beautifully here—the mainspring. A dreamer 
might have let himself be caught in this game 
_as easily asa rake. I was deep in dreams; you 
shook my arm at the right moment. I don’t 
know why she did not rather try to conquer 
Pelasge; he loves women whose sexual devo- 
tion is absolute; and if she should put her mind 
on him he will find it difficult to escape her. 
But I want to recount to you one of my 
days, which will be to recount them all, for 
I lead a life of blissful monotony. Leaving 
my clay house, my Norman thatch with 
earthen walls and straw roof, I go down to the 
sand. Drawn back from the marsh, the sea 
has left blots of silver here and there. I ford 
through them bravely as I used to do, with no 
more disturbance than the fishermen feel. My 
clothes or my appearance have ceased to worry 
me. I wear every day the same coarse white 
felt worn by the people of the region; it is 
the only cloth that can be left to dry on one’s 
back without danger. I walk barefooted 
looking very much like the natives with my 
tanned hands, my red neck and my brown 
forehead. It is really very agreeable. From 
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time to time there gleams a silex sculptured 
by the waves, bending down to the shells, and 
I rejoice to be there abandoning myself to 
comfortable unconsciousness. I am perfectly 
happy. First, I inhale deeply the fresh, moist, 
salt air; then, as if my thought were merely 
the lamentable product of a brain poisoned by 
stale blood, I cease to think after I have 
breathed. My mind is on the wind that goy- 
erns the weather, and on the rain that may 
thwart the coming of the Blue Thistle. There 
are mornings when my life hangs by this 
thread: will it rain? Millions of human be- 
ings going honorably about their affairs in- 
terrogate destiny in the same way: will it rain? 
I too interrogate anxiously the light move- 
ments of the flowering clouds which, like 
heavenly heliotropes, seem at times to follow 
the movement of the sun. When the little 
light foam has been metamorphosed into 
wings flying to the west, I move forward with 
the permission of the sea, and, having crossed 
the gulf of sand, oily grasses, and dying water, 
with the wind at my back, I climb the high 
dunes whose coarse, rare vegetation is made 
up of prickly grass and thistles made blue by 
the fire of the sun. 
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the dubious years that remain to me within 
hearing of this cradling sea I love? I have 
reached the period-in my life when benevolent 
~ women say of a man “he is still young” or 
“in the prime of life.” ‘This gives one new and 
moderate ideas: it lays peaceful colors over 
life and sky; it makes one look at young girls 
with affable uneasiness; one no longer smiles 
in superior fashion at the pretty, pink-cheeked 
awkward girls one sees in provincial railway 
stations. But I do not go on dreaming very 
long. I have lost my faith; I am the sad, tepid 
believer whose prayers have never been an- 
swered. I know that only the unexpected 
happens. I am ready for anything: stay, 
leave, love, die, or whistle in the wind the last 
stanzas of my song. 

Blue Thistle has black eyebrows and ash- 
blonde hair. She is fairly tall, slender, mus- 
cular, supple, and nervous. She appears in- 
solent and cold. She must be looking for a 
master, for if she were looking for a slave she 
would have found him long since. I said as 
much to her, but she replied: “I am looking 
for an equal.” Clever, of course, but perhaps 
much nearer the truth than my judgment of 
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her. ‘At any rate, it is a fair indication of her 
external character. We chat this way as we 
stroll beside the green and white water, or 
follow the people who go to fish from the 
black rocks that seem like drowned old ships 
brought up again to the surface of the sea. 
Yesterday our chat, which I had wished to 
enliven, was rather curious. I shall tell you 
the story from the beginning: it is a document 
for the study of the state of mind of the young 
girl of to-day, so different from yourself fif- 
teen years ago when you loved me a little. 
When I reached the foot of the dunes, I 
saw Fairlie (another and truer name), looking 
at me. She had just got up. I wanted to 
climb straight up the steep, fragile incline, 
but the sand ran like water under my feet. 
When I got to the summit of the incline and 
was stretching forth my hand, the ledge on 
which I stood crumbled softly and I slid with 
a certain ridiculous dignity down to the base 
of the dune. Fairlie smiled maliciously, avow- 
ing a woman’s joy at the sight of a man’s 
humiliation. But I was already on my way 
up again. Then she lay down at the edge of 
the summit, head forward like a mocking gar- 
goyle, with her elbows at a sharp angle making 
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her look like one of the beasts on Notre Dame, 
and her swelled breast jutting firmly forward 
like a rock. Satisfied of her superiority, the 
voice in which she rallied me was now fairly 
_ friendly: . 

“Courage. One step more. No, don’t 
touch the grass, you will cut yourself. Give 
me your hand... .” 

You note the innocent and slightly curt 
tone of familiarity in which she addresses me. 

We sat down side by side, our legs dangling, 
facing the vast pallid sea, and as we spoke the 
wind carried away our words. 

“What did you say? I didn’t hear that. 
It is very windy.” 

And I repeated: “It is very windy.” 

She began to laugh, and her laughter domi- 
nated the wind. It seemed to be brought by 
the wind up out of the heart of nature. It 
was really the eternal answer of things to ques- 
tions which contradict the order of the seasons. 

What had I said? I think I had spoken my 
secret thought, but in shamed and confused 
terms. There are characters of whom love 
makes cowards. They know that a word of 
mockery would estrange them forever from 
the woman whose absence they dare no longer 
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imagine. They could wish that some one 
might help them, dictate their discourse; or 
that all might be made known without the use 
of words. Such characters have great mod- 
esty of feeling; they are feminine men. Nev- 
ertheless, Fairlie’s laughter did not disturb me. 
She proposed that we go down. 

“We will walk along the dunes. There I 
shall be able to hear you. The wind comes 
up from the earth.” 

I liked this precise and logical remark. We 
let ourselves slide down like children. 

‘How many times I have played alone on 
the dunes, climbing and coming down in every 
conceivable way, even hands forward! I used 
to have sand in my hair for a week afterward. 
My mother would say my head was like those 
great green sponges heavy with sand and with 
the tiny shells the sea throws up on the beach. 
That was long, long ago. I am twenty years 
old now, but I still love the game, and I shall 
always love struggle and freedom. What were 
you saying?” 

“You know what it was.” 

“Well, yes; Ido know. I heard you. You 
said: “There is a woman I should like to love 
here, under this gray sky, beside this vast sea, 
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in this wind; and I should like to live with 
her. . . .2 I don’t know if you added ‘and 
die’ or not. It was very windy. Do you love 
that woman because of the beauty of the place 
where you met her? Or do you love the place 
because that woman made it live for you? 
Was it your native soil that rose up before you 
beside a thorny hedge and put a hand on your 
shoulder? What did it say to you? Things 
are mute. Was it I who spoke? I am mute 
too. At least, I answer only when I wish to 
answer.” 

“Tt was you, surely. I have no superstition 
about native soil. The true native soil is there 
where one has felt one’s first strong emotion. 
Therefore it was you, in the beginning, but I 
have not tried to dissociate your picture from 
the picture of this rude, somber region. What 
other woman than you could have troubled 
my spirit in this desert, in this human aridity?” 

“Must we then do it?” 

“Do what?” 

*Thresh this out.” 

“But,” said I, “we are not threshing any- 
thing out. We are chatting a little more inti- 
mately perhaps, that is all. We are speaking 
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of ourselves instead of speaking of the waves 
and the rocks. I am very simple.” 

‘And I am too,” replied Fairlie. “I am not 
like other women. . . .” 

I could not refrain from interrupting with 
great politeness: 

“No woman is like other women. . . . 

She went on impatiently: 

“Tisten to me. I am not like other women, 
though I am like some other women. If you 
expect to find in me the virtues, the weak- 
nesses, the modesties, and the coquetries of 
ordinary women you will be disappointed. I 
am not the incarnation of your prejudices and 
your intellectual habits. I am the contrary of 
that ideal, for I am an egoist. Do you hear 
me? The old word Sacrifice has no more 
meaning for me than each of the eight or ten 
letters of which it is composed. I am as egois- 
ticasaman. Like a man, like yourself, I want 
to live with all my strength, my intelligence, 
my sensations; I want to live my life.” 

These ideas, you know, please me greatly. 
I was surprised only at hearing them from the 
lips of a pure and modest girl. Therefore they 
must be compatible with moral dignity and 
practical virtue. ‘That pleased me and I said 
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so. Fairlie, who had doubtless expected to 
amaze me, seemed rather displeased, less by my 
enthusiasm than by my acquiescence. Did 
she feel her individuality diminished because 
~ she had been too well understood, or too well 
explained? I shall find out what is sincere 
and what factitious in this proud character. 

We walked along in silence for more than 
an hour beside the foaming lace which the 
waves threw patiently over the naked shoul- 
ders of the golden strand. When she left me 
there was in her eyes that uneasiness born of 
the long silence of a single thought. I shall 
look for her at the spot where she shook my 
hand and smiled seriously without uttering a 
word. She is coming back to-morrow; I am 
sure of it. She wants to live her life, but she 
is already living mine a little. 

Scold me and tell me what the future will 
bring. For my part, I have no idea... . 


P.S. I have been told that hidden near here 
at Havoque “in a kind of stable” is a “Mon- 
sieur Bazin” who “draws portraits.”” Do you 
suppose it can be our lost Bazan? I am going 
to explore the countryside. 
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ANNA DESLOGES TO PAUL PELASGE 


VERSAILLES, 28th September. 

..~. Do not lose your head and do not 
despair. The little girl will forget your fault 
more quickly than your love. I think I have 
already persuaded her that a kiss on a gloved 
hand is not a treasonable act; that, moreover, 
you were provoked by the attitude of the 
marquise, and that this kiss, finally, was a mere 
“cotillion kiss.’ In undertaking your defense 
against A. I am undertaking it against myself, 
for I was not very flattered at your devotion 
to a woman with whose impressionable nature 
and sensual curiosity I am well acquainted. 
But since I am not jealous of A. whom you 
love, why should I be jealous of C. whom you 
desired for a few hours and of whom you may 
already have ceased to think? Quite apart 
from your marriage, I know you will often 
be unfaithful to me, but you will never for- 
get me, for I am the perfume that maddens 
you and the life that intoxicates you. We 
shall meet very soon again even if Annette 
should not forgive you, for we are destined 
to live side by side and to sink together lower 
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and lower in the abyss of excessive joys, even 
unto death. Happiness is very deep; I do not 
wish to come up from its depths until I have 
sunk to the very bottom and torn up its last 
green tuft. I was happy with you; I am 
happy without you, for already I hear your 
step on the staircase. I am happy; that is my 
normal state, and that is why no man can give 
me up once he has tasted of me. I give hap- 
piness because I possess it. Go; love other 
women. I want to be compared so that I may 
be better loved. I want to be more than 
loved; I want to be chosen. Farewell, my 
chosen one. 
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ANNETTE BOURDON TO 
ADELAIDE FAIRLIE 


VERSAILLES, 28th September. 

. .. Why do you say disagreeable things 
tome? I ask only to be reasonable, and not to 
suffer. I was born to smile and not to weep. 

I was so happy during those two months! 
I played so innocently with the flowers and 
with my heart! ‘The flowers are dead and my 
heart is ill. Yes, I will come, but you must 
kiss me in silence, and if I weep, you must dry 
my tears. My father is harsh to me and speaks 
to me ironically. I do not understand why 
the failure of this marriage displeases him so 
much. He goes back to it at every moment, 
and his imagination, which I should not have 
thought so rich, provides him with the cruel- 
est and the most wounding allusions. Mean- 
while, my aunt is speechless as usual, but her 
beautiful resigned eyes gleam with dull anger. 
Mademoiselle consoles and cajoles me in her 
lying voice. Oh, dear Adelaide, I am afraid 
to begin to understand life a little! I am 
afraid I have suddenly learned to look about 
me! But Iam free. My father gave me per- 
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mission to leave in words he might have used 
to order me out of his house. I don’t know 
how I shall live henceforth. Adelaide dear, 
Lam full of pain. You will touch me gently, 
“won’t you? ... 
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COMTESSE DE TREVIRE TO 
XAVIER DE MAUPERTUIS 


Paris, 28th September. 

. .. You, a sentimental adventure! And 
of such a kind! What is the meaning of this 
feminist dialogue? Was all your raillery to 
end thus in the adoration of an emancipated 
woman? For you do adore her, and she adores 
you, my unfortunate friend! And daily the 
two of you go forth like well-behaved chil- 
dren with beating hearts to your rendezvous 
among the dunes! What a place the dunes of 
Pirou offer, with their wind and sun and in- 
sects, for mutual adoration! Your idealism 
appalls me. Your dreams would transform the 
hold of a coasting vessel or the hut of a cus- 
toms guard into Paradise. You know that, 
three or four years ago, I was unfortunate 
enough to spend a month in that infernal re- 
gion. Spare me, therefore, the details of its 
beauty; I know it, and I suffer at the thought 
that you can be happy there. If it were not 
for that I should indeed be jealous. I could 
wish that it was I who had been the agent of 
your metamorphosis, my dear railler; it would 
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have pleased me to hear you speak tender 
words, for once, without an accent of irony. 
Who is this huntress of dead strands who is 
about to steal one of my friends? Do not, 
- at least, give much of yourself to her. Keep 
your head free. Give away none of your in- 
telligence. I need your friendship and your 
mind. I feel totally deserted. Neither Pelasge 
nor Bazan has written me this summer, and I 
have no news about them. They say that 
Madame P. A. has become my husband’s mis- 
tress. I saw that in the newspapers. You see 
how resigned I am. 

. Be sure to find out if “Monsieur Bazin” is 
really the absurd being we call Bazan. He 
owes me news of himself, a painting he prom- 
ised me, and the story of his stay at The Pines. 
As my sister-in-law, who had asked me to 
suggest some one to paint her portrait, has 
neither thanked me nor written me about this, 
I am afraid that something extraordinary may 
have happened there. My son is the marquis’ 
heir, but Claude is capable of anything, even 
of having a child by a husband who is no- 
toriously impotent. If Bazan’s visit accom- 
plished this miracle, I should be a fool and 
Bazan a monster. But she has already had 
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so many lovers! I have stooped to these low 
calculations, my dear friend, because my hus- 
band is dissipating my fortune; I love luxury, 
and I should be ashamed to live on a lower 
plane. Do not blush for me; I blush for my- 
self. Not through jealousy, alas! I am dead 
to all desire. I have suffered too greatly 
to hope that my hours of abandon would 
bring me definite joy, and I have too many re- 
grets in my heart to risk augmenting their 
number. Think of me and write to me, you 
who are able to love in a woman something 
else than her nudity and who can touch a 
chaste hand without desiring to corrupt it. 
Be happy. I have confidence in you. If you 
marry your little Fairlie, I shall have two 
friends in the place of one... . 
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PAUL PELASGE TO PIERRE BAZAN 


ORGLANDES, 10th October. 

. .. We have a great deal of imagination, 
both of us, my dear Bazan, but you have 
beaten me. I probably saw Annette and Gio- 
conda, as well as I now see C with the 
eyes of complaisance, of desire, and of hope; 
but when I confided my thoughts to you I 
never allowed myself to imagine as real, in- 
exorable happenings the adventures which ex- 
isted only in my imagination. Are you very 
certain, for your part, to have been equally 
prudent? I amplified, I colored; are you sure 
never to have invented? You know that 
chance put me on the trail of the Marquise de 
L. T. Since you had broken with her, I took 
up without remorse the arrows that had 
pierced me and rejoiced me, as in the sym- 
bolical engravings of the Jesuits in the XVII 
century. But the darts of light I fired at the 
audacious nymph rebounded from her breast 
and fell at her feet. I saw her again in Paris 
and at The Pines, where a subterfuge per- 
mitted me to spend three days, and I feel, 
éxactly as when I first met her, that I am in 
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the presence of a haughty ironical heart which 
laughs at attacks while ready probably to cede 
without revolt or astonishment as soon as the 
vulnerable point has been reached, as soon as 
drops of blood announce the wound and mark 
with their purple the proud breast and its 
sheath. I am in full battle, stirring beneath 
my armor, thinking only of the moment when 
I shall be able to struggle with this admirable 
woman whose beauty is a summer landscape on 
a day of wind and sun. I adore her with all my 
dreams and all my male strength, well know- 
ing that she has never loved and perhaps 
never surrendered. The sight of her, and now 
her image efface my whole past, even to the 
lips which only last night marbled my shoul- 
der. Who dared wound me to the heart, since 
this is the first time I have ever given my con- 
sent to such a wound? Oh, the foolish women 
who believed in me, who loved my flesh or my 
eyes or my words or my cries! They merely 
trimmed the vine; another will pick the 
grapes, another will press the ripe fruit of 
voluptuousness to draw from them the eternal 
wine. 

And yet I still wonder if I am not capable 
of turning back. Annette gave me only a 
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little perfume; Gioconda is as deep as desire. 
One never knows to what depth of the mine 
one has descended, or whether there are not 
deeper abysses than the ledge upon which one 
is resting. I do not forget as much as I might 
wish. Each woman who has touched me has 
left a mark on me; perhaps the points of their 
breasts are red irons which burn us when 
we come into contact with them. Well, I have 
never drained any bottle of its last drop, and 
I think that women are bottles from which 
one can always draw intoxication if one knows 
how to handle and supplicate them. ‘The last 
is always the favorite, but each has her bed 
in my harem and IJ should not repudiate a 
single one who had retained her appearance 
of woman and mistress. So much for that. 
Claude is the empire I want to rule. It is 
only when I have vanquished her that I shall 
be able to know if she is unique or if she is 
merely another name to put up over a divan 
in the dormitory. ‘To-day she is my de- 
sire. . . . I have re-read your letters; as they 
irritated me somewhat, I burned them. .. . 
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PIERRE BAZAN TO THE COMTESSE 
DE TREVIRE 


HavogvuE, 12th October. 

... I thought myself well hidden, but 1 
am like the hermits about whom we read. 
Scarcely have they retired into the desert when 
they see people coming towards them who are 
inquisitive about the solitary life, though they 
never reflect that one doesn’t go to call on a 
recluse, since as soon as one is with him he 
ceases to be a recluse. Hermitages generally 
become monasteries or cities. ‘The stable at 
Havoque is already a place of pilgrimage. 
Maupertuis wants to put up a cabin here be= 
cause the sight of the marsh, when the wind- 
blown sea rushes upon it, is really a spectacle 
to contemplate; and Madame Fairlie is think- 
ing of building a little cottage here. My or- 
chard of sand and thistles is separated only 
by a dune from the strand of the lower Y, 
which is a little tepid gulf. I am no longer a 
hermit, but I never was one to the point of 
forgetting you, and I should have written ere 
this if I had guessed you were back. 

Since my stay at The Pines I have spent a 
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few weeks in Paris; thereafter I came here 
from Brittany, flying from memories, men, 
and most of all women. Vain flight, since, 
apart from Mademoiselle Fairlie, I had a call 
_ yesterday, among the frescoes of my stable, 
from a very sweet, very little creature who 
burst into tears on recognizing Pelasge’s hand- 
writing on a letter lying about. And I be- 
came the recluse who pronounces oracles while 
Mademoiselle Fairlie tramped in the wind with 
Maupertuis. What a singular, sweet, and 
fragile person! It is little Annette Bourdon; 
I think I saw her at your home with her sister 
and a governess last winter. I did not look 
at her then; I look only at curves. But there 
are perhaps women who are not curves and 
who may, nevertheless, still be women. This 
one is a charming thing, at once laughing and 
sad, dreamy and attentive. I showed her all 
my paintings, and she seemed to understand 
them; she even said a few pretty things, and 
some that were not at all stupid. One 
wouldn’t be surprised to see this child trun- 
dling a hoop, and yet she is a woman who, 
without appearing ridiculous, can trace lines 
in the air with her little finger. Why did this 
chrysalis want to get married so soon? And 
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still, I understand why one might have wished 
to marry her. She is a diamond that will grow 
bigger in proportion to the light shed about 
her. I do not know if I can make you seize 
my meaning and my impression. At any rate, 
I have begun her portrait and I should like 
to give it the tone of a diamond about to 
gleam, though it must be a diamond with a 
translucent breast. You know that I always 
undertake foolish paintings, and that I put 
into my portraits everything I seem to read 
in the eyes of my model. The portrait of the 
Marquise de La Tour pleased that lady greatly. 
She even allowed me to make two or three 
sketches and several studies of herself which 
already adorn—for she is really very beautiful 
—a few small canvases... . 
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PIERRE BAZAN TO PAUL PELASGE 


HavogueE, 14th October. 

My dear Pelasge, you were right to burn my 
letters since you did not think them true. I 
no longer know whether I mingled the imag- 
ination of a lover with the realities of a painter 
or not. It may be that I did. At any rate, 
the matter no longer interests me at all; I 
never recall the past. Go and do likewise. 
Let the spring you troubled lie in peace; forget 
the taste of the too cool water into which you 
plunged your hand one hot day. Autumn 
is here. Drink Champagne. Leave simple 
hearts alone with the sweetness of their inno- 
cent sorrow. The taste of tears does not suit 
you. One must be able to weep oneself to be 
moved by a woman who weeps. 

Yes, I am oracular, but I tell you, so that 
you may understand my oracle, that I do not 
believe the story of your amorous dalliance 
with A. any more than you believe my meta- 
morphosis into a swan. I offer you the one 
against the other. Good-bye. 
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XAVIER DE MAUPERTUIS TO THE 
COMTESSE DE TREVIRE 


La Devisx, 15th October. 

. . . Over our desert there floats an atmos- 
phere of sweetness and love. Mock, tender 
heart; you will mock converts who have eyes 
only for the cross and ears only for the mur- 
mur from on high. Mock yourself! I make 
fun of myself, but I am glad and not greatly 
ashamed. I know myself to be a dupe, but 
I am the dupe of the meaning of human life. 
The breath that blows upon me blows me 
towards the house of my desire. The true way 
to dominate life is to obey it. I have to obey 
it, for I want to be its master. Let us raise 
our sails in the wind; let us orient our illusions 
towards the common aim of all desires. The 
port may disappoint me, but the voyage will 
not. Do you think we should go to see the 
pyramids if they stood in the plain of Saint- 
Denis? Love is a voyage that is never long 
enough, and the more doubtful it is, the 
sweeter it is. I have not become sentimental; 
my sensibility has become refined to the point 
of appreciating only the shades and the deli- 
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cacies of life;—and that is the truth. Epilepsy 
is no longer the aim of my strolling, and I pre- 
fer a glass of cold water to a glass of brandy. 
In a word, this land of desolation is for us an 
- oasis. The smallest flower seems to us a gar- 
den; each reed is a palm tree. 

Bazan has written to you, but as soon as 
he writes of other things than his impressions 
as a painter he forgets how to write. For 
the past fortnight he has been living in a state 
almost of pure contemplation. He looks at 
little Annette when he is not seeing her, and 
when he sees her he drains her down at one 
swallow like a giant gulping in a single breath 
a stream and all its smiles. She has the charm 
of a hesitant and fragile loveliness, the charm 
of a passionate innocence. ‘There is in her 
such an appetite for felicity that she is angelic, 
such an impatience to bloom that she impreg- 
nates with happiness all the air about her pure 
form. Her eyes are clear, her hair is clear, her 
skin is clear; she is a light. Fairlie, who is 
slightly somber, is illuminated by her friend. 

We meet almost every day in the afternoon 
in Bazan’s studio. Other days, we go to 
Madame Fairlie’s chateau at Cavilly, where 
there are the only beautiful trees in the region. 
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Bazan’s studio is the kind of stable built for 
Sardanapalus’s flocks. The floor is of beaten 
earth and the walls are dreams in bloom. 
Seated on chests and on a narrow bench, we 
talk of colors, the sea, the sky, and the sand; 
the poses of the girls, their smiles and their 
words are the themes of our orisons; we listen 
to the distant sound of the furious surge and 
the whistle of the wind as it runs over the roof 
with the rapidity of a thought. Fairlie sees 
happiness in freedom; Annette would be 
happy even in slavery if she were loved. They 
do not understand each other, but they adore 
each other. Fairlie looks after Annette as if 
she were a precious plant and Annette gazes 
upon Fairlie with great, gentle eyes. Bazan 
draws lines, symbolizing glances and smiles by 
curves. He has rediscovered the path of spon- 
taneity, lost for three centuries since Leonardo, 
creating analysis, created technique. The 
chastity of our relations is delightful; it is so 
complete that it seems to me I disturb it by 
stopping to think of it. 

Am I living an isolated hour of my exis- 
tence, or is this hour to be followed by a chain 
of others with clasped hands? Is this the be- 
ginning of a new day? These minutes are 
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agreeable, and that is all I know. I know alas 
that they must end, but the future, which is 
not clear in my mind, is equally vague in my 
desire. Fairlie’s feelings will decide my own. 
If she loves me, I am hers. If not, I shall go 
back into my tower and I shall hang on the 
wall, among the witnesses to the past, the blue 
thistle upon which yesterday she pricked her 
fingers. ... 
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ADELAIDE FAIRLIE TO XAVIER 
DE MAUPERTUIS 


Paris, 25th October. 

Come. Leave the solitude to which my 
silence had chained you. I promised to speak 
and I am speaking: come. All my thoughts 
go out to you. Either I must follow them or 
you must come close to my heart. My frank- 
ness is ingenuous and almost impertinent: I 
love you. 
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CLAUDE DE LA TOUR TO 
PAUL PELASGE 
Nice, 15th November. 

- - - Be not surprised to find me away just 
now. A woman is not always the mistress of 
certain tumultuous movements. My friend- 
ship for you was livelier than I thought, and 
I could not consent to be the witness of a 
marriage which must diminish if not obliterate 
the already tender cordiality (as it seemed to 
me) of our relations. Take this as a nervous 
cry, an example of womanly weakness. There 
are times when one must faint in order not to 
cry out. When I come back to myself I shall 
know the quality of my suffering; I hope I 
shall be able to smile. I have vanished, but I 
have not disappeared. I shall appear again, 
looking as usual, the indulgent witness of a 
happiness I was not able to reduce to slavery. 
One must give all to have all. I have never 
been willing to exchange anything except 
dreams and words; this is why I walk alone in 
the autumn sun... . 
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PAUL PELASGE TO CLAUDE 
DE LA TOUR 


Paris, 18th November. 

. . . Whoever could have told you that? 
I am not going to be married, because I love 
you. It is to you alone that I look for the 
joy which no other woman can give me. Oh, 
the precious letter in which I read the so dis- 
creet, so gentle, so proud avowal of your affec- 
tion! What slave are you expecting, since I 
am here before you on my knees, my head 
bowed! ... 

Everybody about me is marrying. The har- 
vest was ripe; love has come to reap, to thresh, 
and to store the grain. My two cousins whom 
you saw at Flowering Ash, Anne and Annette, 
are married. The first is the wife of Georges 
des Fresnes; the second was conquered by my 
friend Pierre Bazan. Conquered, yes, con- 
quered from me, but not in battle, for after 
having seen you I loved only you. And old 
Judge Bourdon, having married off his daugh- 
ters, has taken unto himself your friend Anna 
Desloges. Didn’t you know that? Was this 
the source of your error? That would be 
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curious. And finally, I learn of the marriage 
of Xavier de Maupertuis, whom I used to meet 
at Madame de Trévire’s. Who could have had 
the insolence to confuse me with these ridicu- 
_ lous dreamers? .. . 

May Icome to Nice? Telli me! 
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MAROQUISE DE LA TOUR TO 
PAUL PELASGE 


Paris FROM NicE—860—7-18—3 P.M. 
Come.—L. T. 
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MADAME AGATHIAS BOURDON 
TO PAUL PELASGE 


- Paris FROM VERSAILLES—930-—7—18—3 P.M. 
Come.—GIOCONDA. 
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PAUL PELASGE TO THE MARQUISE 
DE LA TOUR 


NicE FROM Paris—259-55-18—7 A.M. 
Grateful. Coming in answer to your sign. 
Coming as quickly as life allows. Think of 
me that I may suffer less in the torture of 
waiting. Shall leave day after to-morrow. 


Perhaps next week. Are you staying through 
winter? I love you.—P. P, 
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MADAME AGATHIAS BOURDON TO 
THE MARQUISE DE LA TOUR 


NICE FROM VERSAILLES—820—9—-19—11 A.M. 
I am happy.—ANNa. 


THE END 
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